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“Stacey S sna ah 


worlds finest bookstores, 13 the first in the 
United States devoted exclustvely to the books 
of all sctentes. Llere are all the technical 


medical, business, vocational, and crafts and 


hobby books of 


all publeshers. 


Stacey's is dedicated to the 
literature of all sciences. Fresh 
stock of old favorites and all 
the new books are available 
here. Experienced personnel 


will gladly answer your in- 


quiries. Come in, write, or 
telephone. 
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For your business, technical, medical, vocational and hobby books 


= | laceys Offer 









You some real 


ADVANTAGES 


; rH 
S Y 
; pO 
A 1. A stock on hand of scientific books worth over 


$500,000.00 that cannot be matched in number of 
titles or quantity of stock west of New York. 


y superior wholesale service handled by experts that is famed for its speed and 
efficiency. 


3. A classified yearly check list of all books published in the fields of science, giving 
author, title, publisher, and price. 


4a bi-monthly bulletin that reviews all the new books issued during the preceding 
two months that keeps you informed of a// the books of science. 


5. Competitive discounts, of course. 


6. A unique store that has been designed for your pleasure and comfort while browsing 
through all the books on science. 





publishers are available at 


SPECIALISTS IN 
WCE, MEDICAL AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 





e All the books of all the sciences issued by all the 
\ 
551 


MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5 CALIF. 
Where Sutter meets Sansome 


In the heart of Downtown -San Francisco - Phone GArfield 1-4687 


NEW BOOKS 
be 
Young People 


FALL, 1948 


THE LAZY BEAVER 


By Vernon Bowen 
Pictures by Jim Davis 


Ages 4 to 8 Oct. $2.00 


SADDLES UP! RIDE ’EM HIGH 


Written and Illustrated by Billy Warren 
Ages 8 to 12 Sept. $2.50 


SWAMP BOY 


By M. B. Cormack and 

P. L. Bytovetzski 

Illustrated by Winfield Hoskins 

Teen ages Oct. $2.50 


A CUP OF COURAGE 


By Mina Lewiton 


Teen ages Oct. $2.50 


SHAKESPEARE 


By Charles Norman 


Teen ages Oct. $3.00 


JOBS THAT TAKE YOU PLACES 


By Joseph Leeming 


Teen ages Oct. $3.00 


THE WILD WILD WEST 


Story and Pictures by James Daugherty 
Ages up to 12 and through high 
school Sept. $2.50 


For further information on the above 
books, send for Complete Catalogue. 


David McKay Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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CALIFORNIA PUBLISHER 


The Borden Publishing Company, with 
a record of almost ten years of publish- 
ing in Los Angeles, is one of the Cali- 
fornia firms that is making a reputation 
for the state as a publishing and print- 
ing center. The use of offset lithography 
to produce several of its profusely illus- 
trated books has brought national rec- 
ognition in the form of two awards in 
the annual Books-by-Offset competition. 
Borden's first book, Artistic Anatomy, 
by Walter Farrington Moses (1939), 
has become a standard text, selling some 
40,000 copies, and the company’s present 
list includes art and reference books, the 
occult, and Californiana. Currently pro- 
jected is The Film Reference Library, 
a series of volumes to be edited by Lewis 
Jacobs, screenwriter and author of works 
on the American cinema. It will cover 
various aspects of the film theater—its 
history, theory, art, criticism, and tech- 
nique—and will provide, in twenty vol- 
umes, a shelf of compact guides to the 
production and appreciation of motion 
pictures. 


Emanuel Borden, director of the Bor- 
den Publishing Company, is attracting 
public attention to the possibilities of 
offset printing by arranging for the Los 
Angeles showing of the annual exhibit 
of offset books. Librarians may whet 
their bookish appetites upon this show, 
and they should certainly follow with 
interest and encouragement the work of 
our western publishers. 


MISSION SERIES 


Helen Roberts’ Mission Series, pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Stanford 
University Press, is now available pre- 
bound in seven volumes (three to a vol- 
ume) from Perc B. Sapsis, Carmel, Cali- 
fornia. The set, in buckram, oversewn, 
will be available after October 1, at but 
slightly above the cost of the material 
in pamphlet form. 
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Poetry in Translation 


C.F. MacIntyre, who translated the four volumes listed here, 
prefers original meaning to perfect rhymes. He employs un- 
usual rhyming devices to bring the poet's intentions into lucid, 
beautiful English. In each book, the poem and the translation 
are printed on facing pages. 


Paul Verlaine 


SELECTED POEMS. A translation which faithfully 
reproduces Verlaine’s poetry at its best: “‘a poetry at 
once childlike and subtle, entirely of nuances, a poetry 
evocative of the most fugitive echoes of the heart.” 


$3.75 


Charles Baudelaire 


ONE HUNDRED POEMS from Les Fleurs du Mal. 
$5.00 


Rainer Maria Rilke 


FIFTY SELECTED POEMS 


THE LIFE OF THE VIRGIN MARY 


At your bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 





STANDARD STAPLES 


THE BOOK OF THE HORSE 

Edited by Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 

A complete and comprehensive history of the 
Horse from primitive times to modern days. 
Encyclopaedic in Scope. “Handsome volume, 
over 200 illustrations, many in full-page color. 
Includes history; development of horse in vari- 
ous countries; horse in war; fox hunting; driv- 
ing; coaching; horse in literature; horse in art 
cia Glossary of equine terms. . .Excellent 
bibliography on hunting. Good general refer- 
ence Book... ROBERT W. HENDERSON, 
N.Y.P.L. 879 pages. Library Journal $12.50 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY 

Walter Farrington Moses 

The finest available anatomy for the artist, art 
student and instructor. Contains 147 drawings, 
each with text, showing muscle and bone struc- 
ture. “‘No Art Student should be without it.” 
ANDREW LOOMIS 

128 pages. 84%" x 11”. $3.95 
THE ART OF THE FRENCH BOOK 
Edited by André Lejard 

History of French book from 9th century manu- 
scripts to books illustrated by Picasso, Matisse 
and Braque. Section covering manuscripts and 
fine bindings. Illustrated with 182 plates. 
(many in color) 168 pages $8.50 


FRENCH TAPESTRY 
Edited by André Lejard 
Historical and critical survey covering tech- 
nique, interior decoration, famous factories. 
Extensive bibliography. Illustrated in color. 
107 pages. $7.50 


MARKS & MONOGRAMS ON 

EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 

POTTERY & PORCELAIN 

By William Chaffers 

Survey of marks and monograms of every his- 
torical period, manufacturing techniques and 
over 5000 identification marks. *“‘CHAFFERS 
is the standard reference in its field, the most 
complete and authoritative book of its kind. . . 
indispensable to the student of ceramics.’ Alice 
Winchester, E itor *“‘ANTIQUES.” 

14th Edition 1095 pages $17.50 


COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK OF 

MARKS &G MONOGRAMS 

ON POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 

By William Chaffers 

Over 5000 Marks & Monograms with Refer- 
ence index. ‘‘So arranged and indexed that the 
ceramics collector can use it as a pocket guide 
for on-the-spot identification... — American 
Home Magazine. 368 pages. 5” x74”. $4.00 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS 

By Marie Corelli 

A forceful, moving novel of spiritual and in- 
spirational content by the author of The Life 
Everlasting. 425 pages. $3.00. 
OUR UNSEEN GUEST 

Introduction by Stewart Edward White 

By Darby & Joan 

One of the most important books ever written 
on the subject of Psychic Research. A record 
of the daring pioneer work in its field. The 
forerunner to The Betty Book and The Un- 
obstructed Universe, etc. 336 pages. $3.00. 


A DWELLER ON TWO PLANETS 

By Phylos 

The Original occult classic describing the fas- 
cinating life on ancient Atlantis. 

448 pages. $5.00. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 33 
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OMITTED FROM THE ROSTER 


Burmeister, Laura E., Hd. Catigr., Univ. of So. 
Calif. L., Los Angeles. 1834. (Life Member) 
Latin American Village, El Monte. 6357 (Life 
Member ) 
Governing Board: Hugo Escobar, Arturo Fine, 
Margaret C. Rasmussen. 


NEW!! PRACTICAL!! 
Canrtlle's Language Series 


FOR AMERICANS: 
Practical Spanish Method(Begin.) $1.50 
Practical Spanish Method(Interm.) 2.25 


A Spanish Reader(75 short stories) 1.50 
FOR LATINS: 


Practical English Method(Begin.) 1.00 
Practical English Method(Interm.) 1.25 
Practical French Method(Begin.) 1.25 
Write for further details, or order now. 


HENRY ROSE, Exclusive Distributor 
601 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 5 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 


Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 
San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO. 14 


Expect 


More 
Circulations 


When You Buy 


“BOUND TO STAY 


BOUND” 
BINDING 


Prebound Library 
New Books Rebinding 


* 
NEW METHOD 


BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS 
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Stanford Books 


for Western Nature Lovers 


BETWEEN PACIFIC TIDES $6.00 
(New Edition) 500 Pages 
By Edward F. Ricketts and Jack Calvin 6 x 9 inches 


“There are good things to see in the tidepools and there are exciting and 
interesting thoughts to be generated from the seeing.” Such is the purpose of 
this book as expressed by John Steinbeck in the Foreword to the new edition. 

A four-color frontispiece and hundreds of photographs and line drawings 
of Pacific Coast marine life make the book particularly valuable for layman and 
beginner. 


WEST COAST SHELLS $3.75 
By Josiah Keep xi + 350 pages 
Revised by Joshua L. Baily 52 x 8 inches 


“Probably the most authoritative handbook on marine shells, dry land and 
fresh water mollusca available for the western student.” —Los Angeles Times. 
Illustrated. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES $4.00 
OF THE PACIFIC STATES xx + 238 pages 
By Gayle Pickwell 7 x 10 inches 


A complete guide to the snakes, frogs, toads, and lizards of the Western 
United States — with keys, glossary, text figures, and remarkable photographs. 
The author spent eighteen years in research and field work to gather this material. 

The Bakersfield Californian recommends the book for “every outdoorsman, 
student, and nature lover.” 


MAMMALS OF CALIFORNIA $4.00 
By Lloyd. Glenn Ingles xix + 258 pages 
7 x 10 inches 


“One of the finest books on California wildlife . . . Vacationist and mam- 
malogist alike will find the volume fascinating as well as informative.”—Fish 
and Game News. 


This book’s unusual photographs and many diagrams and keys make for 
rapid identification. The descriptions of the many varieties of California mammals 
are at once scientifically accurate and concise. 


Send for A Literary Traveler's Guide, complete descriptive 
catalogue of Stanford’s California Centennial publications. 


Stanford University Press 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 


FREE IS ACQUIRING NEW MEANING in relation to public libraries. The 
free library, hitherto signifying a tax supported institution for the unrestricted use 
of all members of the community, now finds its freedom jeopardized from another 
quarter. “A library should be an instrument of culture and political education,” 
expounded a European government official recently as he ordered the destruction 
of all books judged to be “devoid of literary worth.” A publicly owned college 
library in California found itself assailed one morning of late with irresponsible 
front-page charges of un-American leanings in its book collection, and threatened 
with a summary investigation of its acquisitions policy. And librarians as far apart 
as Washington and Los Angeles are subjected to “tests” which intimidate, mock 
the ideal of intellectual freedom, seek to enforce uniform thinking through thought 
control, and deny the privileges of a free library to the American people. 

The virtue of the American system of life is that it flourishes under conditions 
of heterogeneity and hexterodoxy which would kill outright a more restrictive social 
order—such is the nature of freedom. Nevertheless, chain newspapers, radio net- 
works, and million-edition magazines more and more choke off variations of expres- 
sion by adhering to tight policy lines of their own making. And someone can 
always be found to disapprove of a book. Not only libraries but book publishers 
and dealers must maintain defiantly the last great freeway of thought through 
which people without other means can air their views on a nation-wide scale. 

The Library’s Bill of Rights denounces censorship on either political or moral 
grounds. Books should be chosen to interest, inform, and enlighten the whole peo- 
ple, irrespective of authors’ origins or views. They must be controversial or else 
miss the great problems of peace, security, politics, economy, and race which beset 
us. Impartiality should be achieved in the library through the presentation of all 
points of view on issues of our time. Suppression of opinion or of fact by volunteer 
arbiters or by organizations having a coercive concept of Americanism must be 
eternally resisted. The fight against arbitrary restriction of free access to ideas 
and of full expression in speech and in print is the fight for the free library. This 
freedom is essential to democratic living—preserve it. 









The BULLETIN is published in September, December, March, and June by the 
California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline Sth of 
month preceding publication. Average circulation 2200. Subscription price for non- 
members $1 a year; single copies 25¢. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, California; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the 
Editor, University of California Library, Los Angeles 24. 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50th ANNUAL MEETING, SANTA BARBARA, OCTOBER 6 to 9 
Theme: “BOOKS TO FREE MEN” 


General headquarters: Civic Recreation Center. Exhibits, Registration, 


Recreation. 


General sessions: Lobero Theater. 


Hotel accommodations: Hotels on and near the beach, or beachside Motor 


Courts if desired. 
Food: Many fine eating places. 


Sights: Santa Barbara Mission, beach, Museum of Natural History, 
Botanic Gardens, Museum of Fine Arts, Santa Barbara College. 

Transportation: Southern Pacific railroad, Greyhound Bus service, United 
Airlines, and Southwest Airways service. 


sd Tentative Program e 


County LIBRARIANS’ MEETING 
Tuesday, October 5 
2:00 PM, opening session, Supervi- 
sors’ room, Court House. 
8:00 PM, 2nd session. 
Wednesday, October 6 
10:00 AM, County Librarians, 3rd 
session. 


CLA ANNUAL MEETING 


Wednesday, October 6 

1:00 PM, Registration and opening 
of exhibit area. 

2:30 PM, Executive Board meeting. 

8:30 PM, 1st General Session, Lobero 
Theater. Greetings from Mayor 
Norris Montgomery, introduction of 
guests, President's report, entertain- 
ment, and reception. Mrs. Dorothea 
Nelson, hostess. Authors, publish- 
ers, and artists, guests. 

Thursday, October 7 

10:00 AM, Group meetings. Library 
service to special groups (business, 
hospital, industrial relations, etc.) ; 
bookmobile service; visual aids; pub- 
licity programs; etc. 

2:00 PM, 2nd General Session, topic: 
“Books to Free Men.” Mary Mur- 
doch, chairman. 


6:30 PM, Library school dinners. 

8:00 PM, 3rd General Session, prom- 
inent guest speaker. 

Friday, October 8 

9:30 AM, Section Meetings. 

12:30 PM, Trustees’ luncheon. 

Free afternoon: cruise along the coast, 
garden tour with tea at Montecito 
School for girls, recorded concert 
and tea at Santa Barbara Public 
Library, golf, swimming, horseback 
riding, air tour of Santa Barbara. 
:30 PM, 50th Anniversary Banquet, 
El Paseo Ballroom, semi-formal, 
well known guest speaker. 

Saturday, October 9 

10:00 AM, Last General Session, 
Lobero Theater. Business session, 
presentation of new officers, reports 
of committees, vote on Constitu- 
tional revision, and discussion of 
State Aid, of the regional meeting 
at Vancouver, B.C., in 1949, and 
of the ALA 4th Activities Com- 
mittee report. Presentation of 

_ awards. 
1:30 PM, Executive Board meeting. 
2:00 PM, Meetings of Music Library 
' Association and ofher affiliated 
groups. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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I B M CIRCULATION CONTROL 


AT STOCKTON 


By MARGARET KLAUSNER 


LIKE ANY INNOVATION, the installation 
of IBM equipment in the Stockton Public 
Library last October ‘caused many conjec- 
tures and misgivings. Would the public 
accept the new idea? How would children 
get along? Could the book slips be read 
easily? What if the books did not come 
back!! There was reason for this question- 
ing: the IBM system seemed sound and 
simple, but it had never been put into steady 
use, and many of the answers had to be 
sought for in daily practice. After six months 
experience with IBM circulation control, Miss 
Klausner, Librarian of the Stockton and San 
Joaquin County Free Library, reports upon 
the profits and losses of the system—its first 
adoption in the library field (now also used 
in California by the UC Library at Berkeley). 
Margaret Klausner, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Librarianship, 
was previously Napa County Librarian . and 
Assistant City Librarian at the Sacramento 
Public Library. She has headed the Stockton 
library since April 1946. 

The need for adopting a new method 
of circulation control in the Stockton 
public library grew out of the unsettled 
times. Constant turnover of clerical 
help; lack of sufficient personnel to man- 
age the circulation department, with its 
consequent breakdown in the face of 
rising circulation; and the ponderous 
bulk of the system in use lead to a con- 
sideration of other means to accom- 
plish the desired ends. 

This situation caused a questioning 
and a re-thinking of circulation pro- 
cedures. Far too often it was impos 
sible to answer: What is this for? Why 
is it done this way? Custom, familiarity, 
and long years of practice might have 
lead to acquiescence in routines which 
no longer had a purpose. 

In casting about for solutions, it 
seemed probable that if the circulation 
procedure were viewed as a bookkeep- 
ing or accounting transaction, modern 
business methods in these fields might 
well be applicable. It was apparent that 
a city-county library system, composed 
of two city and twenty-six county 
branches and stations, must have a 


simple, flexible method which could be 





easily adapted to the needs of both 
urban and rural service. 

The answer was found in the newly 
projected IBM method of circulation 
control for public libraries, and on 
October 1, 1947, the change was made 
throughout the entire library system, 
except at small rural stations. 

The staff was well informed before 
the change-over was made, and the new 
self-service idea was explained to the 
public before the system was inaugu- 
rated. Dodgers telling about the change, 
how it would affect the borrower, and 
posters showing the borrower's pro- 
cedures were placed at all eight points 
where the punched cards and slips were 
to be used. This information was re- 
leased a month before the change-over 
date and was publicized in the local 
papers. As a result the majority of 
borrowers easily accepted the change. 

The IBM system is significantly dif- 
ferent from the old in that it eliminates 
the use of the time-honored book card. 
That all book cards can be retited to 
the waste basket, while the library 
profits rather than suffers by the opera- 
tion, must be grasped before such a 
change can be made. 

With IBM control, the book card is 
replaced with a book slip, which is filled 
out and signed by the borrower for 
each title taken. The old date due slip, 
or date due card is replaced with a 
transaction card. The transaction cards 
are the key to the IBM system. They 
are purchased already punched and 
printed with the code numbers for the 
point of issue, the month and day due, 
and the number of the transaction— 
clearly legible for the borrower to read 
on the card face. 

In practice, the borrower makes out 
a book slip for each title, signing his 
name and address in the space provided. 
Placing each slip inside the book cover, 
he takes it to the charge desk where 


the assistant machine-stamps the book 
slip and places the corresponding pre- 
numbered transaction card in the book 
pocket. 

Book slips are placed in the circula- 
tion file in number sequence, the order 
of transaction. Each day’s circulation 
starts with the number 1. 

Returned books are immediately avail- 
able for recirculation as soon as the 
transaction card is removed. Returned 
transaction cards are held until the over- 
due period arrives when they are ma- 
chine sorted into numerical order. Miss- 
ing numbers represent missing books, 
and overdue books are identified by 
pulling from the circulation file the 
book slips bearing these numbers. Each 
slip carries the name and address of the 
borrower, to whom an overdue notice 
can be posted immediately. 

The flexibility of the scheme is such 
that the method can be used widely 
throughout the system. Where circula- 
tion loads are heavy, Stockton uses the 
punched card and automatic stamping 
machine. Where the branch has a po- 
tential for heavy circulation but has not 
yet achieved it, printed transaction cards 
are used, and the assistant writes the 
transaction number on the book slip; 
machines will be installed later at these 
points. Automatic stamping machines 
are used at four places in the system, 
and printed transaction cards are used 
at eight. All card sorting is done at the 
main library. 

The booklet, Circulation Control for 
Public Libraries by the I.B.M. Method 
(International Business Machines Corp.., 
New York) explains the operation fully. 
Stockton practice follows this for the 
most part, varying in minor details. 

What are the profits of the new cir- 
culation system? First, what are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages from the 
operating standpoint? 

The old circulation file cards, rep- 
resenting books due back at the library, 
contained 100% of the charges made. 
Experience elsewhere has proven that 
90% of the books issued by libraries 
automatically come back. Thus the li- 
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brary was maintaining a large working 
file in order to police the 10% of the 
books which might become delinquent. 
Actually, at Stockton a three months 
study of overdues handled in relation 
to total books issued showed that only 
5.72% of the circulation threatened 
delinquency. 

Like a tenpin game, once the book 
card was down, other procedures at- 
tached to it fell, too. Elimination of 
the book card meant no more purchases 
of these cards, and the catalog depart- 
ment no longer types them, freeing 
clerical time for other tasks. 

Rejection of the book card eliminated 
the slipping of books, a procedure that 
required a great deal of time at the cir- 
culation desk and was evidently un- 
necessary if overdues could be controlled. 

The IBM system eliminates the need 
for the daily breakdown, filing, and 
counting of circulation. The numerically 
stamped book slips provide a daily cir- 
culation tally, to which are added the 
number of renewals made. 

It is no longer necessary to keep a 
double borrowers’ file of name and num- 
ber records, since only the borrowers’ 
names are important. Consequently a 
simple identification card is used, and 
the record of borrowers’ names is kept 
in a visible file. Well known borrowers 
do not even need this identification. 

In September 1947 the main circula- 
tion department was using 151.5 man- 
hours weekly for circulation, registra- 
tion, overdues, and reserves. During 
April 1948, in a work week of 141.5 
man-hours, a circulation increase of 12% 
(average monthly circulation 12,415) 
and a registration showing 4.5% gain 
for a six months period were taken 
care of. Previously it was not possible 
to maintain the overdue procedure for 
the main library, but it is now being 
handled for the main library and seven 
branches. Reserves are now part of the 
circulation procedure and the junior 
librarian previously attached to this ser- 
vice does professional work. 

One of the satisfactory uses of the 
IBM system is for studies of book use 
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and reading interests. Reading surveys 
can be made at any time, the book 
slips offering the following information: 

1. What are people reading? 

2. What trends are evident? 

3. What is the quality of reading? 

4. Do more men or women use the 

library? 

5. Which areas of the city use the 

facilities most frequently? 

6. What is city and what county 

use? 

The staff is at present making quar- 
terly reading studies of the eight li- 
braries using the book slips. It is thus 
possible to measure performance in re- 
lation to the community and against 
standards. From the information gath- 
ered, the relationship of city and county 
use of city facilities can be accurately 
determined, a necessary and useful piece 
of information for budgetary purposes. 
The expenditure of book funds is being 
regulated by actual studies made of 
book use and reading trends. 

The weak link in the chain of ad- 
vantages is the reserve system. There 
seems to be no substitute for the usual 
method of locating the wanted book 
card and clipping or holding it in some 
manner until the book is returned and 
snared. But it is a costly method if a 
large circulation file must be kept and 
searched constantly to assure control. 

Cost is always a prime consideration 
in any library program. There is a 
primary cost in the installation of the 
IBM circulation control, namely the 
punched transaction cards, which will 
cause many librarians to think it too 
expensive to adopt. But obsolescence is 
also costly and should be evaluated not 
only on the grounds of current and 
future operating costs, but also in terms 
of what the library cannot do because 
it does not have the information, per- 
sonnel, and equipment to place it in a 
position where it can assume a socially 
significant role. 

An initial cost of $2,500 purchased 
card stock for eight operating agencies, 
two stamping machines (the other two 
were ‘bought by . local communities), 





book slips, posters, and mimeographed 
announcement forms. This transaction 
card stock, which is used over and over, 
has an estimated life of ten years and 
provides for a maximum circulation of 
over 700,000 volumes, allowing for 
future growth. 

The initial cost can be amortized over a 
ten year period at $250 a year. Operat- 
ing expense includes rental on the sort- 
ing machine and the price of book slips. 
These costs appear to total about $700 
a year. Thus the yearly cost is $950. 

Cost of Old System 
Personnel $11,103.84 
Supplies, equipment, etc. 410.00 


$11,513.84 

Cost With IBM 
$ 8,873.44 
950.00 


Personnel 
Supplies, equipment, etc. 


$ 9,823.44 

It can be seen at a glance that the 
saving is in personnel. Stockton was 
able to allocate a circulation clerk, al- 
lowed in its 1948 budget, to another 
hard pressed department and at the 
same time to do more work with less 
staff in a reorganized circulation de- 
partment using IBM methods. _ 

Fears held by the staff evaporated as 
the system went into practice. Book 
slips are surprisingly legible. Contrary 
to expectation, children want to fill out 
slips and take great pride in doing so. 
It is true that sometimes the librarian 
has to help them, but she doesn’t mind, 
since the books can be reissued without 
having to slip them. Routines and ap- 
plications are by no means fully ex- 
plored, but staff members are alert to 
possible improvements since they are 
questioning the need of current pro- 
cedures. 

The possibility of extending the use 
of basic IBM equipment to other parts 
of the circulation process, such as to 
registration or branch shipment charg- 
ing, is a potential for future develop- 
ment. Meanwhile, its current use pro- 
vides a quick, smooth: flow of books 
and people through the library. 


“PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WoRK”’ is the 
slogan of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, familiarly known as the SLA, and 
500 special librarians in California are 
busy doing just that. Representing in- 
dustrial and financial institutions, re- 
search organizations, and departments 
of university and public libraries, special 
librarians vary greatly in the subject 
matter they handle. Business, music, 
scientific research, government agencies 
—-special librarians of widely differing 
specialties nevertheless have many simi- 
larities in approaching their work, fre- 
quently discarding standard rules and 
practices, while devising unorthodox 
techniques to solve their special prob- 
lems. 

Most special librarians are great co- 
operators, many of them hardly being 
able to function in their highly special- 
ized fields without inter-library aid. 
Inter-library loans are frequent, being 
facilitated by local union lists, some of 
which have been published by SLA. 
Duplicate exchange is encouraged and 
is arranged by periodic circulation of 
lists of titles wanted and of duplicates 
available. The immediate assistance of 
other librarians is as close by as the 
proverbial nearest telephone. 

SLA members hold regular and fre- 
quent meetings. The two California 
chapters meet monthly, ofttimes in mem- 
bers’ libraries, where resources and tech- 
niques can be reviewed. The San Fran- 
cisco chapter also meets monthly to 
discuss methods, exchanging ideas on 
common problems of routing material 
within an organization, preparation of 
bibliographies, and job evaluation. The 
chapters meet jointly once a year, usually 
at the time of the CLA annual meeting. 
In 1947 the Puget Sound Chapter joined 
the California groups for a Pacific Coast 
regional conference during the ALA 
convention in San Francisco. There is 
wide and earnest participation in panel 
discussions and interest in exhibits. 
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KNOW THE SLA? 


The employment service is one of the 
most useful of the Association's activi- 
ties, operating on both a local and na- 
tional scale. The San Francisco Em- 
ployment Committee during the past 
three years has averaged annually about 
50 applicants, 25 job openings listed, 
and about half of the positions filled. 


Publications of the national SLA in- 
clude the monthly Special Libraries, a 
monthly Technical Book Review Index, 
and many monographs, such as the 4 
volume Special Libraries Resources. 
Local chapters issue bulletins reporting 
their own activities, the San Francisco 
publication appearing nine times a year, 
southern California's coming out quar- 
terly. 


National SLA was organized in 1909 
and is now divided into 13 subject groups 
and 24 regional chapters. Some subject 
groups are organized within local chap- 
ters and meet separately. The annual 
convention place changes from year to 
year, as does ALA's, and last June met 
in Washington, D.C., preceded by a 
two-day Federal Libraries’ Institute. In 
1949 the convention comes west, to Los 
Angeles. 


The three existing chapters of SLA 
in the Far West are the Puget Sound, 
one of the youngest, San Francisco Bay 
Region, about 25 years old, and South- 
ern California, organized in 1922 and 
affliated with the national association 
in 1927. In California, Mrs. Margaret 
D. Uridge, UC Library, Berkeley, is 
the northern chapter president, and 
Katherine Laich, LA Public Library, is 
president of the southern group. In 
March 1948, there were 233 members 
in the San Francisco region and 194 in 
the south, with 5,193 in the national 
association. 


Want to know more about the SLA? 
Write to a chapter president or ask a 
member, of which there are many in 
CLA. Meetings are open to visitors. 
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THEATERS AND LIBRARIES 


By EDITH M. FOSTER 


THE THEATER IN CALIFORNIA is a 
hundred years old this year, and relics of the 
pioneer stage are quaint and rare. An ade- 
quate archive of this century of drama would 
provide a continuous view of the long road 
between gold-town vaudeville and modern 
video—but how satisfactory is our record of 
this progression? Miss Foster prompts us 
professionally from the wings, in case we 
have forgotten our part in this regional con- 
servation program. She is a member of the 
Arts Division of the San Jose State College 
Library, having formerly worked with the 
drama collection of a branch of the New 
York Public Library, cataloged at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Library, and supervised 
the Nebraska Union Catalog Project. 


HILE WE commemorate the cen- 
tennial of California's Golden Era, 
we shall hear much of the theater in 
that fabulous period. For it will be re- 
called that in Monterey’s First Theatre 
paid performances were staged as early 


as the spring of 1848. The same year 
found Uncle Sam's soldiers, stationed at 
Los Angeles, enjoying such old favorites 
as The Marble Statue and Bombastes 


Furioso. The opening of The Bandit 
Chief in Sacramento's Eagle Theatre in 
October 1849, marked the beginning of 
truly professional drama, with famous 
actors in leading roles. Thereafter, 
theater buildings mushroomed in the 
cities, so that by the end of 1853 San 
Francisco boasted the “most magnificent 
temple of histrionic art in America,” 
the Metropolitan. 

Hollywood today is not more star 
conscious than was San Francisco in 
the days when Laura Keene, Matilda 
Heron, and that indefatigable trouper, 
Lotta Crabtree, delighted the frontier’s 
enthusiastic playgoers. A callow Edwin 
Booth of nineteen played his first Ham- 
let there, while James E. Murdoch shone 
as a star of the first magnitude. The 
career of the famous producer-play- 
wright, David Belasco, began a few 
years later in the city by the Golden 
Gate. 

From then until now, theatrical en- 
tertainments have been an important 


part of the social and cultural life of 
the state. With the growth of non- 
professional theater, as first chronicled 
by Kenneth Macgowan (Footlights 
Across America, 1929), California kept 
pace. The Pasadena Playhouse and the 
Palo Alto Community Players, insti- 
tutions of national importance, repre- 
sent scores of lively, local groups 
throughout the long length of the Gold- 
en Gate. Some thirty-five colleges and 
universities are doing commendable ser- 
vice by giving well chosen and care- 
fully rehearsed plays to their own com- 
munities. Schools of acting flourish in 
our larger cities. With the hoped for 
success of the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy, whose avowed pur- 
pose is “to extend the living theatre 
beyond its present limitations by bring- 
ing the best in the theatre to every state 
in the union,” the prospect looks bright 
to the devotee of the drama. 

The glamorous moving picture indus- 
try was once regarded as a threat to 
the very existence of the stage. But the 
two arts join forces amicably with their 
younger sister, radio, in the new De- 
partment of Theater Arts at UCLA; 
while in Hollywood a number of actors 
divide their time between movie lots 
and the boards of Pelican Productions 
or similar professional acting companies. 

Now the obvious relationship of li- 
braries to theaters is as custodians and 
dispensers of the printed play and of 
books about all aspects of the theater, 
from costume design to box office man- 
agement. But something more is required: 
the preservation of contemporary rec- 
ords of this eldest and most evanescent 
of the arts. Although the most thrilling 
stage show has but a little hour or two 
of life, such fugitive material as play- 
bills,. prompt books, and photographs 
excite the imagination and are the trifles 
from which historians recreate the past. 

During an intermission at a matinee 
in the Geary theater, one librarian over- 





heard a neighbor describe to a com- 
panion her file of programs of shows in 
San Francisco “from David Warfield 
to Gregory Peck.” Will such collec- 
tions, or more precious ones, the eaves- 
dropper wondered, find their way to a 
library which will keep them safe for 
the future? Are California librarians 
actively building collections which will 
win the confidence of possible donors 
of such rich gifts? 

A brief investigation shows that much 
is being done to preserve the history of 
local stage productions: in the California 
Section of the State Library, the Cali- 
fornia Historical Society library, and in 
the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art. Seven other institu- 
tions have material of value to students 
or workers in the theater, if one may 
rely for information upon the subject 
indexes to Special Library Resources 
and the American Library Directory, 
and upon Gilder and Freedley’s Theatre 
Collections in Libraries and Museums. 
This is not a satisfactory indication of 
existing resources, for since the theater 
is a complex body whose members are 
literature, painting, music, and dancing, 
as well as acting, relevant material is 
often to be found in other special col- 
lections. It would be hard to ferret out 
the facts and put them into print, but 
a careful survey would be extremely 
useful to students. It would also afford 
a starting point for the organization 
of an efficient, cooperative program for 
the future development of theater col- 
lections in California. 

Although such a survey was sug- 
gested at a meeting of the Theatre Li- 
brary Association in June 1947, nothing 
seems to have come of it. Before that 
session, TLA, affliated with ALA since 
1937, counted twenty-two members in 
California, only six of which were li- 
braries or librarians. Even though this 
number has been increased since 1947, 
it is still too small for ambitious under- 
takings. If theater collections are a 
legitimate concern of California libraries, 
a means should be found to associate the 
interested persons either in an enlarged 
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TLA or in that organization which al- 
ready includes us all, the California 
Library Association. 

If our civilization, including the li- 
brary service in which we are privileged 
to have a part, is destined to survive 
at all, there is surely much to be hoped 
for from that art which has been called 
“the shortest possible distance between 
two cultures.” It is the great opportunity 
of librarians to make available the books 
most useful to playwrights, technicians, 
and actors as they create a theater which 
can help mankind live together in one 
world. It is an exciting challenge to 
make sure that records of the theater, 
past and present, will be preserved. A 
systematic state-wide policy of collect- 
ing programs and broadsides, of clipping 
or indexing reviews and _ biographical 
data, can obviate distressing gaps in the 
California story. Could there be a more 
appropriate time to examine and en- 
large our theatrical resources and ser- 
vices than the present Centennial? 


“LIBRARY LITERATURE” 


H. W. Wilson’s 1946-1948 cumula- 
tion of Library Literature is planned 
for publication in the spring of 1949. 
It aims to include all significant material 
in this field—books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odical literature, printed or in near- 
print form. Published material about li 
braries, including surveys, reports, li- 
brary histories, building brochures, and 
the like, are of interest to other libraries 
and should be included. Bibliographies 
on non-library subjects, sponsored by li- 
braries, are, however, covered by the 
Bibliographic Index. 

Appropriate publications which have 
not heretofore been indexed in Library 
Literature can be made useful generally — 
by sending copies for listing to Dorothy- 
Ethlyn Cole, Editor, Library Literature, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York, 52. Some of 
this material is not easily located with- 
out the assistance of the issuing agencies. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL 


A CENTENNIAL GUIDE for children’s 
librarians and for librarians with children, 
prepared by a committee of the Boys’ & 
Girls’ Section of the CLA. It is annotated 
to provide an acquisitions aid, asterisks mark- 
ing items of first importance to the small 
library. The illustration is by Isabel Connor. 


California Indians 


Arnold, Adelaide. A son of the first 
people. (Macmillan, 1940, $2) 
A Pawi Indian boy returns from a govern- 
ment school imbued with a love of drawing. 


Benet, Laura. The hidden valley. (Dodd, 
1938, $2) 


An Indian boy and a white boy explore 
the Yosemite Valley in 1840. 


Gates, Doris. North Fork. 
1945, $2) 


An intelligent Indian lad and a lumber 
town transform a wealthy, spoiled boy. 


Lee, Melicent. Indians of the oaks. 
(Ginn, 1937, $.74) 
About the desert and foothill Indians of 

southern California. 

Snedden, Genevra. Docas. (Heath, 1942, 
$1) 


Everyday life in an Indian village and in 
the Santa Clara mission. 


Days of the Dons 


Allen, Merritt. The sun trial. (Long: 
mans, 1943, $2) 
Jedediah Smith's 

California in 1826. 


(Viking, 


cross-country trip to 


Atkins, Elizabeth. The treasure chest of 
the Medranos. (Wallace Hebberd, 
1927, $2) 

The adventures of a. little girl and her 


beautiful wax doll on a ranch near Santa 

Barbara. 

*Dana, Richard. Two years before the 
mast. (World, 1946, $1) 
Illustrations by Alexander Dobkin enhance 

this classic tale of early seacoast towns. 

Darby, Ada. Keturah came ‘round the 
Horn. (Lippincott, 1935, $2.50) 

A girl’s exciting voyage to California on 
her father’s ship in 1846. 

*Dawson, Grace. The butterfly shawl. 
(Doubleday, 1940, $2) 

A mystery tale set against the background 
of festivals and rodeos on a ranch near the 
San Gabriel mission. 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. The secret of 
the Rancho del Sol. (Appleton, 1931, 
$2) 

Fiestas, rodeos and horse races add zest 
and charm to this picture of a Spanish ranch. 
*Jackson, Helen H. Ramona. (Little, 

1932, $2.75) 

A favorite romance of early California 
with beautiful illustrations by Herbert Stoops. 
Summers, Richard. Cavalcade to Cali- 

fornia. (Oxford, 1941, $2) 

The Anza expedition from Mexico to San 


Francisco, with a detailed picture of the 
missions. 


Gold Rush 


Clemens, Samuel. Celebrated jumping 
frog of Calaveras County. 
A distinctive short story found in many 
collections. 
*Crawford, Phyllis. Walking on gold. 
(Messner, 1940, $2) 
This Arkansas boy found his gold to be 


the fertile California soil. 

*Dawson, Grace. Nuggets of Singing 
Creek. (Doubleday, 1938, $2) 
Details of everyday life of the miners, of 

mining operations and customs of the period. 

*Grey, Katherine. Rolling Wheels. 
(Little, 1937, $2) 


An adventurous journey by prairie schoon- 
er from Indiana to California. 


*Grey, Katherine. Hills of gold. (Little, 
1941, $2) 
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The Lambert family of “Rolling wheels” 
leave their ranch and join the search for gold. 
*Hawthorne, Hildegarde. No road too 

long. (Longmans, 1940, $2) 

A boy’s experiences on Fremont’s third 
expedition. 

*Hawthorne, Hildegarde. On the golden 
trail. (Longmans, 1936, $2) 

A thrilling adventure story with the vivid 
atmosphere of California mining camps. 
*Jackson, Charlotte. Sarah Deborah's 

day. (Dodd, 1941, $2) 

An eventful day for a small girl whose 
father was a storekeeper in a mining town. 
*Johnson, Enid. Ho for Californy! 

(Harper, 1939, $2) 

An exciting tale telling many ways of com- 
ing to California and describing its mush- 
room growth. 


h 
*McNeer, May. Gold rush. (Grosset, 
1944, $.50) 


A detailed description of ways in which 
two boys mined gold. 


*Pease, Howard. Long wharf. (Double- 
day, 1939, $2) 
San Francisco of gold rush days when the 
crew of the Niantic deserted to search for 


gold. 
Ranch Life 
*Dean, Graham. Riders of the Gabilans. 
(Viking, 1944, $2) 
A modern story of cowboys and cattle 
rustling in central California. 
Eyre, Katherine. Spurs for Antonia. 
(Oxford, 1943, $2) 


A young girl learns about ranches, horses 
and cattle. 


*Eyre, Katherine. Star in the willows. 
(Oxford, 1946, $2) 
Two friends, one a girl from Mexico and 
the other from the U.S., share their love 


for horses. 
Gates, Doris. Sarah's (Viking, 
1938, $1.50) 
A prune ranch is the setting for this 
delightful story of a little girl’s desire to own 
a donkey. 


*Gates, Doris. Trouble for Jerry. (Vik- 
ing, 1944, $2) 


Jerry's summer on a ranch shared with 
two dudes, girls at that. 


Hoffman, Eleanor. Sierra Sally. (Nelson, 

1944, $2) 

An amusing story of a cow pony who be- 
comes a trail horse in the Sierra Nevada. 
*Leighton, Margaret. The singing cave. 

(Houghton, 1945, $2) 

A swift moving mystery with a mountain 
and desert background. 
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Mallette, Gertrude. For keeps. (Double- 
day, 1936, $2) 
Two young people with their tractor make 
a success of their 1,700 acre farm. 
Provines, Mary. A home for keeps. 
(Longmans, 1937, $2) 


Family fun on a fruit farm in the 1890's. 


Recent Times 


Angelo, Valenti. Golden Gate. (Viking, 

1939, $2) 

San Francisco of thirty years ago as seen 
through the eyes of an immigrant boy. 
Angelo, Valenti. Look out yonder. 

(Viking, 1943, $2) 

A family in the San Joaquin Valley lives 
in a shack and dreams of owning a home. 
Angelo, Valenti. The Rooster Club. 

(Viking, 1944, $2) 

Adventures of a scout troop, hiking, camp- 
ing, sailing, and working in the bean fields. 
*Eyre, Katherine. Susan’s safe harbor. 

(Oxford, 1942, $1.75) 

Susan found gay new friends in the Pez- 


zolla family on Fisherman’s Wharf, San 
Francisco. 


*Gates, Doris. Blue Willow. (Viking, 

1940, $2) 

A migrant family in the San Joaquin 
Valley finds a real home. 

Hader, Berta. Billy Butter. (Macmillan, 

1936, $2) 

A lively goat is the playmate of an Italian 
family on Telegraph Hill in San Francisco. 
Hall, Esther. College on horseback. 

(Random, 1933, $2) 

Holly helps to pay her way through col- 
lege by teaching her fellow students to ride. 
Hess, Fjeril. Sandra’s cellar. (Macmil- 

lan, 1934, $2) 

A charming story full of the fun and 
idealism of bookselling. 
*Hewes, Agnes. The 

(Houghton, 1940, $2) 

A diver’s work and adventure while build- 
ing the foundation of the San Francisco 
bridge. 

Pease, Howard. Foghorns. (Doubleday, 

1937, $2) 

A mystery story of the San Francisco 
waterfront for older boys. 


*Politi, Leo. Pedro, angel of Olvera 
Street. (Scribners, 1946, $1.75) 
Mexican Christmas on Olvera Street, Los 

Angeles, simply told, with vivid pictures. 

Politi, Leo. Juanita. (Scribners, 1948, $2) 
A delightful picture book. of the Easter 

celebration on Olvera Street, done in pastels. 

(Continued on page 24) 


iron doctor. 
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CONSERVATION OF NEWSPAPER 


RESOURCES (Part II) 


NEWSPAPERS are the Orphan Annie 
among library resources, and one must look 
past their unlovely exteriors and abused repu- 
tation to find the real wealth and family ties 
beneath. Of all the source materials bearing 
upon the life of a community, the local 
newspaper is probably the most comprehen- 
sive, the easiest to secure, and the most 
evanescent. Collected today, tomorrow it is 
scarce, later, perhaps, rare or unique. The 
scope of information contained in a well run 
sheet is astounding, and even against its own 
editorial will it reflects the conditions, events, 
and forces of its time. Bulky, yellowing, un- 
manageable by usual library methods, files 
are more easily ignored than stored, and be- 
cause their value is likely to be cumulative, 
a steady, long-term policy regarding them is 
required. The problems of newspaper collect- 
ing were discussed in Part I of this series 
(CLB, March 1948); here a systematic col- 
lecting program for California papers is urged, 
based upon sound selection policies, state- 
wide cooperation, and photographic facilities. 


ART IIl—Recommendations for a 
Systematic Collecting Program 

Criteria for Collecting Newspapers. 
Criteria for the selection of newspaper 
titles for preservation are varied. Often 
papers are collected from a group of 
political divisions — national, state, or 
county. A popular and easy approach, 
and one with considerable practicability 
on the state level, is to choose a paper 
from each county seat. Often, but not 
always, such places are centers of popu- 
lation and commerce and, as political 
headquarters, are privy to occurrences 
in the area. The undependability of this 
criterion is made evident, however, when 
it is applied upon a national scale: col- 
lecting only from capital cities would 
omit such important centers as New 
York City, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

Collecting from county seats in Cali- 
fornia brings papers from all but two 
counties (Mono and Alpine, where no 
papers are published). But the county 
seats of Riverside and San Bernardino 


By NEAL HARLOW 


are but ten miles apart, yet Needles, in 
San Bernardino county on the Colorado 
River, is 235 miles by road from its 
seat of government, and Blythe, 90 miles 
below Needles, in Riverside county, is 
170 miles from its county seat. In some 
of the Sierra Nevada counties the county 
offices are separated from other districts 
by a mountain range which cuts off 
direct intercourse during winter seasons. 
Martinez, the seat of Contra Costa 
county, is overshadowed by Richmond 
and Albany, although it may more fairly 
represent both the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests of the district. War- 
time emergencies have changed the re- 
lationships of many towns and areas 
to each other, and other developments 
during the state’s history have had simi- 
lar effects. The bringing in of new oil 
districts, the change from viticulture to 
cotton growing, the transposition from 
wheat fields to orchards to small acreage 
subdivisions radically alter life in a 
region and must be reflected in its local 
press. 

A long-term program of newspaper 
collecting for research use should pro- 
ceed critically, upon more fundamental 
principles of selection than simple politi- 
cal division. Population, land use, econo- 
my, geography, and climate are more 
basic considerations. In addition, the 
importance of particular newspapers 
may fluctuate from time to time, and 
more than durability should be required 
to entitle them to preservation. And 
since the subscription price is only the 
first cost, a gift should be expected to 
carry the same weight as any other 
paper in order to be recognized as the 
representative title. Probably in few 
instances has newspaper collecting been 
pursued with so stern a critique as guide. 

Cooperative Collecting Program. Over 
700 newspapers are being currently pub- 
lished in California, distributed over a 
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thousand miles of terrain of widely 
varying altitudes, life regions, popula- 
tion densities, and land types. No one 
institution can absorb the whole output 
nor make an adequate selection of such 
diverse materials. Cooperation is there- 
fore essential, and it is fortunately 
feasible since several libraries located in 
distinguishable regions of the state are 
already engaged in newspaper conserva- 
tion programs. 

The weight of the conservation pro- 
ject in California should be carried by 
the large research institutions having 
photographic equipment suited to the 
reproduction of this difficult material 
and the willingness to accept responsi- 
bility for certain collecting areas. Their 
work should then be supplemented by 
other libraries, receiving local or special 
material not embraced in the core collec- 
tions. 

Responsibility for regional collecting, 
which is here being proposed, should 
include all types of papers issued, gen- 
eral and special, unless selected classes 
are specifically assigned to individual in- 
stitutions. It is to be remembered that 
the objectives of cooperation are to avoid 
the uneconomic preservation of the same 
files by two participants and, by divid- 
ing collecting responsibility, to provide 
more adequate coverage and permit the 
reduction of collecting activity in re- 
gions assigned to others. Cooperative 
agreements among libraries should in- 
corporate these basic principles. Dupli- 
cation in receipt of original files may 
or may not be desirable, but responsi- 
bility for preserving such, papers, in 
original or film form, should rest solely 
with the designated party. 

If a newspaper collecting program 
were just beginning in California it 
would be easy to divide the state evenly 
among the participating libraries, asking 
each to develop its section indepen- 
dently, and to supply copies upon de- 
mand. However, a huge program is 
already under way, one which hereto- 
fore has not been coordinated. Coopera- 
tion on a geographical basis, therefore, 
must visualize present conditions and 
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fix responsibility for further develop- 
ment according to an accepted plan. 

Because of the long-term project of 
collecting California newspapers at the 
California State Library, backed by a 
well established program of microfilm- 
ing current files for preservation, it is 
proposed that the State Library's pro- 
gram be accepted as the point of de- 
parture. Other participants in the cen- 
tral project at the start should be the 
University of California Library, Berke- 
ley, with a long history of newspaper 
collecting based upon the activity of the 
Bancroft Library, and the Library of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, strategically situated in the 
southern California area; both of these 
libraries also plan newspaper filming 
programs. 

As a beginning in cooperation, a divi- 
sion of the state among these institu- 
tions might arbitrarily be made as 
follows: 

C—Central Valley and Sierra 
CU—Coast counties 

CLU—Southern counties 

California papers being received and 
photographed by the State Library 
should be discontinued by other agencies 
or be maintained only for a limited 
period (excepting files that may seem to 
have general importance, extra-geo- 
graphically, to several regions). Within 
the area of its own immediate responsi- 
bility, each participating library should 
examine the collecting program of the 
group of libraries, adding new titles, 
and substituting or eliminating others 
when proper coverage requires. Papers 
from adjoining areas not being received 
by the responsible agent might be sur- 
rendered or be continued in the library 
on a status quo basis. Future responsi- 
bility for developing the conservation 
program within each library's own re- 
gion would rest entirely upon the insti- 
tution designated. Permanent binding 
of papers should halt immediately and 
be practiced only on files singled out 
for long-time preservation in original 
form, and this after photographing (if 
required) is completed. 
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It is unlikely that so few libraries can 
collect and reproduce all papers in the 
state having actual local significance, and 
city, county, and special libraries should 
use their own initiative and special 
knowledge to collect and hold original 
files which fill gaps left in the lists of 
titles being preserved by the large in- 
stitutions. As other libraries secure suit- 
able photographic equipment they will 
be able to share in the responsibility 
and the rewards of the mass conserva- 
tion project. A number of newspaper 
publishers already underwrité the cost 
of microfilming their files for permanent 
use, and it is likely that others will be 
eager to cooperate with libraries in a 
well organized statewide plan. 


Because the available papers them- 
selves may not be truly representative, 
and for other reasons mentioned, the 
collecting program will of necessity be 
a fabric of compromises, but it will pro- 
vide as useful a mass of research material 
as this imperfect but indispensable 
medium affords. 


Photographic Program. The program 
of photographing current newspapers 
(ignoring for the moment the distinct 
problem of reproducing back files) is 
essential to the conservation plan. The 
unavoidable deterioration of newspaper 
stock (making it impossible to preserve 
in its original form) and the great bulk 
of the original files (overrunning library 
space and jeopardizing the whole news- 
paper conservation plan) call for routine 
photographic reduction. First attention 
might well be paid to daily papers, since 
this would reduce the greatest bulk of 
receipts and, perhaps, allow some copy- 
ing of back files. Photographing back 
files alone is like eating only the wormy 
apples; since current receipts become 
arrears with truly alarming rapidity. 
Photography must be of highest quality, 
negatives should be used only as masters 
for further reproduction, and positive 
copies for reference use should be made 
freely available approximately at cost. 
The setting up at Berkeley of automatic 
equipment for processing negative and 


positive film augurs well for this over- 
all plan. 

Disposition of Newspaper Files. The 
discarding of original newspaper files 
after reproduction is generally implied 
in the program outlined. Some originals 
needed for heavy current use should be 
retained for the requisite term, and much 
called for files should be acquired in 
duplicate, since the cost of preparing a 
hard-used file for copying would soon 
exceed the subscription price. Original 
papers might be selected for long-term 
preservation as local historical or archival 
collections, or for other reasons, after 
photograpnic copies have been made. 
On the other hand, with the possibility 
in mind of replacing existing newspaper 
files with film copies, restrictions upon 
the use of originals predicated solely 
upon irreplaceability need to be re- 
examined. It may be added that early 
papers on good stock, having intrinsic 
money value, should, after being photo- 
graphed, be properly packaged and 
placed in prepared storage space away 
from the library building. These ven- 
erable files may be regarded as valuable 
duplicates and be preserved in low cost 
storage as a hostage to time and cellulose 
acetate. 

In order to bring about statewide co- 
operation and continuity in a project 
of the dimensions suggested and to de- 
sign a program which will complement 
similar projects in other parts of the 
country, a permanent control organiza- 
tion should be set up. The California 
Library Association might well provide 
the wide basis of representation needed 
to guide it. 

3 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


The Public Library Executives Asso- 
ciation of Southern California has adop- 
ted a resolution opposing imposition of 
residence requirements (other than U.S. 
citizenship) upon the recruitment of 
professional librarians. A high level of 
cultural, technical, and social qualifica- 
tions are more important to the public 
service than a local address. 
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WHAT DOES A COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY BULLETIN 


LIBRARIAN DO? 


By JOHN D. HENDERSON 


WHAT DOES A LIBRARIAN DO? This 
article, third in the series, explains the peculi- 
arities of the species county librarian. In- 
distinguishable in general appearance from 
others of his genus, he is commonly found 
distributed along the coast and in the valleys 
and mountains of California from San Diego 
to Siskiyou counties. Governed by a code 
laid down in the California County Library 
Law, and serving a wide geographic area 
with a central staff and book collection, he 
provides free public library service to a widely 
dispersed population. A self-analysis of his 
problems is here provided by John Henderson 
as a stimulus to in-service thinking. Formerly 
head of the Kern County Library system and 
Field Representative in the California State 
Library, Mr. Henderson is now County Li- 
brarian of the Los Angeles County Public 
Library and an able representative of this 
division of library work. He is an ex-Presi- 
dent of CLA and a former lecturer on pub- 
lic library administration at the UC School 
of Librarianship. 

HE WORK of a county librarian 

differs from that of other members 
of the library profession only because 
of his responsibility to give large-area 
service. Within his jurisdiction may be 
mountains, valleys, and deserts, large 
cities and small towns, and an open, vast, 
and sparsely settled country. Largest of 
California cities affliated by law with 
county library service is Fresno, with a 
population of 60,685 (in 1945); and 
population densities under county li- 
brary jurisdiction decrease to an average 
of less than one inhabitant per square 
mile (Inyo County). A simple answer 
to “What does a county librarian do?” 
is “He is engaged in giving a public 
library service to a dispersed urban and 
rural population.” 

At the administrative headquarters in 
a county library system is concentrated 
all of the technical work of book order- 
ing, cataloging, and preparation for use. 
Furthermore, at central is found the 
book stock from which shipments are 
made, a centralized reference service for 
all branches, the direction of branch 
and children’s work, and all other ad- 
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ministrative activities. Thus, the organi- 
zation is carefully centralized in regard 
to administration, while decentralized in 
regard to service. Into this pattern a 
public library service is worked, involv- 
ing such varied activities as field super- 
vision, scheduling of book shipments, 
operation of numerous service outlets, 
the training of personnel, maintenance of 
bookmobile service, intra-system travel, 
and the making of wide community 
contacts. 
Field Supervision 

Contact between headquarters and 
service outlets is maintained through 
direct field supervision, correspondence, 
reports, visits to central by the branch 
staffs, and regularly scheduled meetings 
of branch librarians. Branch book col- 
lections, personnel, and service are under 
constant scrutiny. Their needs are de- 
termined by studies of monthly circula- 
tion reports, of author-title and subject 
requests, of adult and juvenile registra- 
tion data, and of the turnover of the 
book collection. Findings serve as guides 
to book selection and determine the 
amount of service the agencies require. 

Because of the distance separating 
headquarters and field agencies, long- 
range control must be established by the 
use of manuals, letters of instruction 
and other correspondence, and scheduled 
inspections. 

Field trips are made at regular inter- 
vals. Conferences held at service points 
cover book selection, housing, furniture 
and equipment, and the application of 
rules and policies—an activity involving 
judgment and discretion, governed by 
an over-all administrative policy. Ob- 
serving the use being made of the agen- 
cies and the service being given are also 
objectives of the visits, and reports and 
memoranda are made on matters re- 
quiring future action. 

Shipment Schedules 
Books for shipment to some types of 
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branches are selected as additions to 
permanent collections; such are those 
made up for large centers where basic 
stocks of reference books and of circu- 
lating materials are maintained and are 
regularly augmented by exchanges of 
fresh titles. At smaller outlets collections 
are more limited and fluid and are sub- 
ject to a more complete turnover. In 
order to assure each agency its fair 
share of the available material, mature 
judgment, based upon familiarity with 
the community and with the total book 
collection, is required to make the dis- 
tribution. At headquarters, shipments 
are assembled and their scope and con- 
tent reviewed, considering current in- 
terest in relation to previous deliveries. 

Shipments sent to branches are charged 
to them much like they are to individuals 
at the circulation desk. Charges are also 
reviewed when new selections are being 
made in order to avoid duplicating titles. 
Supervising regular shipments to library 
agencies is a very important operation 
in a large county library system. 

Service Outlets 

In a large area where population 
shifts are unpredictable there is a special 
problem of placing service outlets. As 
communities change so must library ser- 
vice. At one place it may be advisable 
to discontinue an agency because of the 
migration of inhabitants; at another, li- 
brary facilities should be provided com- 
mensurate with the rate of community 
development. The relocation of branches 
calls for the adjustment of book stock, 
furniture, and equipment to fit the new 
quarters. Unless new construction is 
possible, the library must use available 
space and facilities rather than set up 
a schedule of needs and expect pro- 
vision to be made for them. 

An activity which may be considered 
peculiar to county library work is the 
continuous instruction of untrained per- 
sonnel. In small communities it is not 
possible to obtain or to pay for profes- 
sional librarians, and it is necessary to 
hire the best qualified local person and 
to teach him library routines and poli- 
cies. The success of the local service 








often depends upon the branch librari- 
an’s proper understanding of procedures 
and forms and his knowledge of the 
details outlined in the branch manual. 
A knowledge of books is, of course, also 
essential. In a surprising number of 
instances the services of exceptionally 
well qualified persons are secured for 
branch work, but the training program 
requires careful planning and constant 
review. Contact with branch personnel is, 
however, one of the most interesting and 
rewarding of the county librarian’s duties. 

A county librarian must maintain 
service schedules at the agencies, keep 
an active staff intact, and have a reserve 
file to draw upon in emergencies. He 
must, therefore, operate a continuous 
recruiting program to build up a back- 
log of substitutes and emergency assist- 
ants to care for vacation and sick leaves 
and for other contingencies. Substitutes 
are frequently found through the recom- 
mendations of the regular branch staff. 
All personnel must be interviewed at 
central and spend at least one day in 
becoming acquainted with the work that 
is directly related to branch service. 

The county librarian must concern 
himself with branch “housekeeping.” 
The numerous service agencies and the 
limited funds to cover rent and equip- 
ment call for careful economy. Although 
uniformity and an inviting library at- 
mosphere are much to be desired, when 
branches are located in store buildings, 
vacant offices, and spare school rooms, 
these conditions are often beyond reali- 
zation. 

Although the maintenance of furni- 
ture and equipment may not be strictly 
interpreted as librarianship, it is the 
responsibility of supervising members of 
the staff and of the administrator. Shelv- 
ing, chairs, tables, files, and desks must 
be considered in every budget, and the 
cost of repair is considerable in a large 
county. The establishment of new ser- 
vice outlets to accommodate frequent 
population shifts during the last few 
years has made the provision of equip- 
ment as much of a problem as the pro- 


vision of books. 
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Transportation, including both the 
shipment of books and _ supervisory 
travel, is an important aspect of county 
library service. It is a large item in the 
library budget and must be carefully 
estimated by anticipating the work pro- 
gram for the fiscal year. 


Bookmobile Service 


A special feature of county extension 
work is bookmobile service, designed to 
reach the thinly populated areas of the 
county by stopping at crossroads, schools, 
small communities, and farm centers. 
The librarian engaged in this service 
must be sympathetic with rural condi- 
tions and with the people who live in 
the country, for the well run mobile 
library unit can provide a service that 
is rich in social values. The personal 
problems, reading interests, aspirations, 
and the intellectual and spiritual needs 
of persons served along the bookmobile 
route are soon known to the staff of the 
bookmobile. The enthusiastic welcome 


received by the mobile unit at stops 
along the way, the expressions of delight 
and appreciation from the readers, and 
the real satisfaction of providing the 
right books to an appreciative audience 
and of seeing firsthand the effects of 


such service are enviable features of 

county library work, among the most 

gratifying in the whole library field. 
Community Contacts 


Publicity and public relations are of 
particular significance in county library 
service. Relations must be established 
and maintained with local newspapers 
and with community leaders. The county 
librarian represents public library ser- 
vice in all communities within the li- 
brary jurisdiction, and the public rela- 
tions program should bring the library 
to the attention of these communities, 
recognizing them as parts of the library 
system. Such relations are brought about 
through branch librarians’ local connec- 
tions, contacts with service clubs and 
local organizations made by the head- 
quarters staff, and newspaper stories 
released by central and the branches. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Non-Fiction 


Alderman, Frances. About Los Angeles. 

(Heath, 1948, $2) 

Adventures of the Pepper family visiting 
points of interest in and around Los Angeles. 
*Buff, May. Big tree. (Viking, 1946, 

$3) 

“The life story of a Sequoia tree told 


through poetic prose and exquisite duo-tone 
illustrations.” 


*Cleland, Robert. California pageant. 
(Knopf, 1946, $2.50) 


A colorful, brief recounting of events from 
exploration to the present time. 


*Connell, Will. Missions of California. 
(Hastings House, 1941, $2) 


The story of the missions briefly outlined 
and profusely illustrated. 


*Dawson, Grace. California, the story 
of our southwest corner. (Macmillan, 
1939, $2.25) 

An easy, concise historical account with 
emphasis on Spanish contributions. 
Mackey, Margaret. California adven- 

tures. (Zeitlin, 1937, $2) 

Historic incidents, with detail regarding 
customs and costumes, make this useful for 
dramatization. 

Mackey, Margaret. Early California cos- 
tumes, 1769-1847, and historic flags 
of California. (Stanford Univ. Press, 
1932, $1.50) 

McNary, Laura. California Spanish and 
Indian place names. (Wetzel, 1931, 
$1.50) 

*McNeer, May. Story of California. 
(Harper, 1944, $1.50) 

Lithographic illustrations and brief text 
dramatize the picturesque in California's 
story. 

Pumphrey, Margaret. Under three flags. 
(Caxton printers, 1939, $3) 

This attractive book describes the principal 
historic events relating to San Diego and 
vicinity. 

Robinson, William. Beasts of the tar 
pits. (Macmillan, 1932, $2) 

Stories about prehistoric beasts that per- 
ished in southern California centuries ago. 
Shannon, Monica. California Fairy tales. 

(Doubleday, 1926, $2.50) 

Spizzy, Mable. La Fiesta. (Univ. Pub. 
Co., 1939, $.64) 


Early California songs and dances. 
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A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, university, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


HE WORST feature of library con- 

ferences is dull programs. Papers 
are too long and there are too many of 
them. Fifteen to twenty minutes should 
be the limit and chairmen should gavel 
down the long-winded. Most of the 
papers should not be read at all; they 
might better be mimeographed in ad- 
vance and the program given over to 
a discussion of them. 

The Atlantic City conference was no 
exception. Even Pearl Buck’s opening 
address lost impact because it was too 
long. There is immense virtue in brevity. 
Beethoven's last quartet appeals to me 
more than his last symphony. And so 
forth. 

At the California banquet Andy 
Wilkison gave a moving account of his 
work as director of the Biblioteca Ben- 
jamin Franklin, following which I was 
moved to an unsolicited testimonial to 
Andy’s unforgettable major-domoship of 
UC’s Reserve Book Room. Friendli- 
ness allied with competence are rare in 
any line; in librarianship they are ab- 
solutely priceless! Give me them and I'll 
give you my meager collection of grade- 
points. 

From Evelyn Steel Little comes news 
of the retirement after 24 years of ser- 
vice of Mills College Library's cataloger, 
Helen Watson, and of how, at a break- 
fast for retiring faculty members, Presi- 
dent Lynn White paid tribute to Miss 
Watson by recognizing the countless 
hours of patient and almost anonymous 
research which goes into the making of 
the public catalog. The staff gave Miss 
Watson a portable radio as a symbol of 
her new leisure. Marie Genung becomes 
head cataloger, assisted by newly ap- 
pointed Bonnie Snow Gardiner. Work- 
ing drawings for the new Mills library 
building have been completed. 

UCLA's east wing will be occupied 
soon after the appearance of this issue. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 










UC’s new annex is well beyond the 
bulldozer stage, but still noisy. 

From California State Polytechnic 
College in San Luis Obispo, Librarian 
A. A. Whitman sends word of the ap- 
pointment of Carl R. Stickler and Mary 
Ellen Dunkelberger, recent graduates of 
Columbia Library School. Work on 
Cal Poly’s new $675,000 library will be 
completed early in 1949. The building 
will have two large reading rooms, 
numerous seminar rooms, a patio read- 
ing room and facilities for the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Education. 

UCLA's Department of Special Col- 
lections has commenced a tape-recording 
project which opened with readings by 
Anais Nin, Robert Payne, and John 
Gould Fletcher. 

At Stanford new departmental li- 
braries include Music, in charge of Mrs. 
Nancy Bonin and Chemistry, of which 
Augusta Houseman is in charge. Fred 
Falconer has been made head of the 
new Biological Sciences Library, which 
includes Anatomy, Biology, Bacteriol- 
ogy, Hopkins Marine Station, and the 
Natural History Museum. New staff 
members include Mrs. Emily Lamar, 
Senior Catalog Librarian, Mrs. Jean 
Quinan, Periodicals Librarian, and Mrs. 
Hildegard Boeninger, Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian, Hoover Library. Mrs. 
Ruth DeBall, former Junior Circulation 
Librarian, has been appointed Reserve 
Book Librarian. 

Librarian Donald C. Davidson of 
Santa Barbara College has given ap- 
pointments to Dolly Ashley (Catalog 
department) and Grady Drake (Refer- 
ence department). A book budget that 
is more than quadrupled has been ac- 
companied by transfers of Mrs. Carmen 
M. Heywood to full time responsibility 
as acquisitions librarian and Mrs. Luella 
S. Wharton as serials librarian. Mary 
Lou Trojan, experienced in the Santa 
Barbara Public Library, is being ap- 
pointed senior library assistant in charge 
of circulation in the main library. Two 
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SOMETHING Miaing 


YES... the insufficient bookshelv- 

ing, the dearth of seating room, and the 
too-narrow table show that well-planned 
efficiency is missing. 
You can easily ensure that your library 
operates with the utmost efficiency. You 
need only consult with your Remington 
Rand Specialist who is backed by 70 
years of Library Bureau experience in 
successfully satisfying library require- 
ments. 


Whatever your requirement—from book- 
shelving to typewriters, from catalog 
guides to the cost-cutting Photocharger— 
Remington Rand offers you its free plan- 
ning service and products of recognized 
quality. 


Let us know your plans and requirements 


today. 
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In This Lrprary ? 


TYPING PERFECTION WITH QUIET 


You get perfect clarity of type, smoothness 
of operation, and QUIET with the Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriter, product of Reming- 
ton Rand... the FIRST name in typewriters. 


Additional plus values include: Pressure 
Printing — smooth, swift, silent printing at 
lightest pressure of your fingertips; Page- 
Endicator — flashes warning red _ signal 
when end of page approaches; Pressure 
Dial — adjusts at touch of finger for one 
carbon copy or a thick pack. 


Reminglon Rand 


711 SOUTH OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 e 
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new clerical positions in acquisitions and 
cataloging make a total staff of fourteen, 
as compared to six in 1946-1947. Be- 
ginning in June all books newly re- 
ceived began to be classified by the Li- 
brary of Congress system. Plans for a 
special two-year project of reclassifica- 
tion and recataloging are being made to 
begin at the time the whole college 
moves to a 400-acre site 10 miles west 
of town, possibly by September 1949. 

Wallace C. Look is joining the staff 
of the Humboldt State College Library 
in September 1948. Mr. Look has been 
on the staff of the Lange Education 
Library at the University of California 
since June 1947. 

New appointments at UCLA include 
Mrs. Man-Hing Mok (Catalog depart- 
ment), Catherine Birch (Engineering 
library), and Robert Thomason (Ac- 
quisitions department). Cecelia Hassan 
Polan has been promoted to Supervisor- 
ship of the Reserve Book Room. 

Mary Hurt Richmond; acting curator 
of the Chapin Library at Williams Col- 
lege, spent several weeks this summer 
at the William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library, studying functions, or- 
ganization and routines. She is also 
seeing through the press a new edition 
of Peyton Hurt’s “Bibliography and 
Footnotes.” 

At USC Librarian Lewis F. Stieg has 
created two new Assistant Librarian po- 
sitions. One in charge of public services 
will be filled by Rice Estes; the other in 
charge of technical processes by Hazel 
Rea. Gertrude Lobell becomes Science 
Librarian and Jean Adams first assist- 
ant in Acquisitions. 

A full docket of news comes from 
UC. The leading item is the appoint- 
ment of Marion A. Milczewski as As- 
sistant Librarian. Mr. Milczewski will 
take over his new position on January 1, 
1949, and will supervise most of the 
departments formerly reporting to John 
M. Cory, Associate Librarian, who 


leaves in September to become Executive 
Secretary of the ALA. 

Other appointments at Berkeley in- 
clude Mrs. Carolyn Hale, formerly head 








of the Reserved Book Department, as 
the new head of the Library School 
Library. Dorothy Mattei, who has been 
on the staff of the General Reference 
Service, has been appointed head of the 
Reserved Book Department. Joyce L. 
Stevenson has been appointed assistant 
head of the Loan Department. Doris 
M. Wright and Mrs. Eugenie McCub- 
bin have joined the staff of the Bancroft 
Library to work with the collections of 
early California manuscripts. Members 
of the class of 1948, UC School of 
Librarianship, who have joined the staff 
of the Library at Berkeley are Florence 
E. Erdahl, General Reference Service; 
Charles E. Hamilton, East Asiatic Li- 
brary; Margaret H. Strong, Documents 
Department; Miyeko Takita, Loan De- 
partment; Marie Hayes, Order Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Helen M. Porterfield, who 
has been on the staff of the Social Sci- 
ences Reference Service, will head the 
new Serials Department to be estab- 
lished October 1. The new Department 
will be responsible for receipt, checking, 
and servicing of serials, including news- 
papers, and for binding preparation and 
book mending. Assistant head of the 
Department is Mrs. Mary Parsons, 
formerly head of the Binding Depart- 
ment. 


Several California libraries have. re- 
ceived special author collections from 
Dorothea Gelber, widow of Leon Gelber 
of the San Francisco bookshop of Gelber, 
Lilienthal, Inc. Those reported thus far 
include UC, to which went an H. M. 
Tomlinson collection, and UCLA, which 
received Mr. Gelber’s Norman Douglas 
items. Stanford and Mills are said also 
to be among the beneficiaries. 


At Berkeley a new IBM charging 
system has begun operation in the Loan 
Department. A specially designed IBM 
call card will serve the double purpose 
of the former call slip and book card. 
Since overdues will be selected by an 
IBM sorting machine, only a file of 
charges by call number is now neces- 
sary, and the date file will be eliminated. 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
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Announcing... 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
NEW DELUXE EDITION 


ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS 
AND THEIR MARKS 


A History of the Goldsmiths and Plate Workers 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. 


By Sir Charles James Jackson, F.S.A. 


Recognized universally by dealers, collectors 
and libraries as the undisputed authority on 
Hall Marks. This rare and magnificent book 
contains over 13,000 Hall Marks and repro- 
duces in facsimile all English, Scotch and Irish 
Marks with historical notes on the individual 
smiths and their work. 


A complete survey of the development and 
identification of silver and gold with compre- 
hensive tables. 


762 pages Luxuriously bound 8” x 11/4” 


PRE-PUBLICATION SPECIAL OFFER-$15.00 
After publication date, Oct. 15, 1948 - $17.50 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 33 
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PENROD 
IS NO SISSY 


He can lick any guy in his block. But 
in the hands of juvenile readers he 
takes a terrific beating — unless you 
give him the best it’s possible to 
provide. 


Which prompts us to restate this well- 
known fact: Books rebound or pre- 
bound by Wagenvoord have finer 
appearance, enjoy longer library life. 


* 
WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
MR. CARL J. LEIBEL, VICE-PRES. 
1269 S. BEVERLY GLEN BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 


Oakland 9, Calif. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
Provides from stock all books published by the following: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., The Literary Guild of America, 
The Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild, The 
Junior Literary Guild, Garden City Publishing Co., Blue 
Ribbon Books, and The Sun Dial Press. 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Southern California Repr. 
CHESTER J. THORNE 
3340 YORKSHIRE ROAD 
PASADENA 10, CALIFORNIA 


Northern California Repr. 
ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P.O. BOX 1158 
WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 
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PARTY LINE 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the parties 
are librarians, and the line runs between 
California public libraries. Are you on? 


HICH CALIFORNIA libraries or 

librarians, we wonder, will get the 
awards for their most effective recruit- 
ing efforts in 1948? 


Fancy being offered a prize for what 
we should be doing anyway! Quarrie 
Corporation is doing just that—offering 
in 1948, and again for 1949, the total 
of $600 in three awards, to encourage 
well-planned recruiting for the library 
profession. The ALA Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship is administering 
the awards and publicizing this national 
campaign. 

Speaking of prizes, Glendale Public 
Library received first place for outstand- 
ing library publicity among 43 compet- 


ing libraries serving American com- 
munities of 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. This John Cotton Dana publicity 
award for the year 1947-48, “for library 


service marked by originality and 
uniqueness of approach,” was based on 
the scrapbook submitted by Librarian 
Eugene Hart, including samples of book 
lists, special events, news articles, radio 
publicity and displays which have ap- 
peared in Glendale Public Library and 
elsewhere in the city. 


Another round of salary raises for 
California library workers has been in 
process through the summer months, 
and, we hope, will continue with in- 
creasing success through the balance of 
the year. 

The State Library is again collecting 
current salary figures from public li- 
braries in California, for publication of 
statistical tables on professional and non- 
professional employees’ pay ranges in 
the October, 1948, News Notes of Cali- 
fornia Libraries. 

As further encouragement to person- 
nel, there is a trend toward greater 
standardization of sick leave and vaca- 


tion allowances, with more generous 
time allowances, especially for public 
employees with long service records. 
Perhaps it is all part of the pattern of 
spreading the 40-hour work week among 
professional as well as clerical employees 
in California libraries. 

San Diego Public Library welcomed 


’ the new year (fiscal, that is) with the 


announcement of an increase in library 
fines on overdue books from 2¢ to 4¢ 
a day for adult books and from 1¢ to 
2¢ a day for children’s books. The 
double purpose of this move is “to secure 
prompt return of books by borrowers, 
and to increase city revenues, and theré- 
fore contribute toward keeping the tax 
rate down.” 

As to the first reason, City Librarian 
Clara Breed noted that there was little 
leverage power left in the former sched- 
ule of fines, established in 1918, “when 
ham cost 35¢ a pound, a pair of shoes 
$5, and the best seat at a movie 30¢ at 
night and 20¢ for a matinee.” For the 
second reason, the amount of $17,000 
in library fines put into the city treasury 
in the year, while not a large portion 
of city revenue, “would have bought 
half of all the new books our library 
purchased in 1947-48.” 

Shasta County voters will have the 
opportunity at the November election 
of saying whether they want a county 
library for themselves, since the proposal 
has been added to the ballot by the 
supervisors. Shasta is one of only seven 
counties left in California without such 
a library system. 

From Woodland came word of a 
small boy handing in a well-worn, dirty 
volume at the loan desk. The librarian 
glanced at the book, leaned forward to 
take in the size of the boy, and then 
remarked, “This is rather technical, 
isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the floor, 
the boy, half defiant, half apologetic, 
said, “It was that way when I got it.” 


GRACE MurRRAY 
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THE BOOKS MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for your Library 
THE BEST * For greatest economy. 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


OF GOOD SERVICE * For speed and accuracy. 
* For specialized library 


service with the “Know 


0 how” of experience. 


Send list to fo otatio 
The Los Angeles "kde is any for alana . 


We are suppliers to the largest 
News Company libraries and school systems in 


Division of California. 


The American News Company 
NATIONAL 
301-307 East Boyd Street PUBLICATIONS CO. 
Los Angeles 13, Californie 1106 SOUTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 15 CALIFORNIA 


* ANNOUNCING * 
A re-issue of an undisputed authority 
AMERICAN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


By EDGAR G. MILLER, JR. 


Publication Date tober 5 
Publisher's List Price $27.50 


OUR SPECIAL LIBRARY PRICE ON ALL ORDERS RECEIVED BEFORE SEPT. 15 — $15.00 


In two volumes . . . bound in heavy blue buckram binding . . . 1,106 pages of text... 
2,115 photographs . . . size 8” x 11”. . . printed on top quality, clay-coated paper... 
and published by M. Barrows and Company, Inc. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 5, MASS. 
Any Book - Of Any Publisher - In Any Binding 


CLASS “*A*®? QUALITY 


Library-Bound Books 


Our New California Representative: 
PHILIP LARSON - 420 E. FAIRMONT ROAD - BURBANK 


Edwin Allen Company 


BOOKSELLERS e BOOKBINDERS 
1100 South Wabash Avenue Chicajzo 5, Illinois 
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LIBRARY PHOTOGRAPHY 


A NEWS SUMMARY covering library 

filming projects, new photographic equip- 

ment, and new or expanded services of 
western laboratories. 


The trend towards higher prices is 
making itself felt in the field of library 
photography as everywhere else. The 
cost of photographic supplies continues 
to rise, labor is more expensive, and at 
least one major photographic laboratory 
has found it necessary to revise its prices. 
Beginning July 1, 1948, the Library of 
Congress Photoduplication Service will 
charge 3! cents per exposure, instead 
of 3 cents, for negative microfilm; 7 cents 
per foot for positive film, intsead of 
6 cents; and 40 cents and 60 cents for 
small and large photostats, instead of 
35 cents and 55 cents. 

A Depue positive microfilm printer 
has been acquired by the UC Library 
Photographic Service in order to make 
the positive film copies required for the 
large newspaper filming project now 
under way in Berkeley. William R. 
Hawken is the new head of the photo- 
graphic laboratory, succeeding Alan D. 
Covey, recently appointed Assistant 
Head of the Engineering Library at 
Berkeley. 

The Haloid Company is manufactur- 
ing a piece of photographic equipment 
called the Mini-Record which may have 
interesting possibilities for library use. 
The camera is fixed to copy three sizes 
of material, 9” x 12”, 11” x 14”, and 
12” x 18”, reproducing them as 27%” x 
34” images on 100 foot rolls of sensi- 
tized paper. The machine is capable 
of making four exposures a minute and 
its operation is all-electric and auto- 
matic after initial adjustments have been 
made. It is primarily designed for re- 
producing business papers, but it could 
very well be used to copy transcripts 
of students’ records. It, or similar ap- 
paratus, might take over a large part of 
the short-order micro-filming, since many 
scholars would prefer paper prints to 
microfilm, at about the same price level. 
Prints of this type would be readable 


with the unaided eye or with a simple 
magnifying glass, not requiring a cum- 
bersome and expensive reading machine. 
The new Microcard Bulletin (No. 1, 
June 1948), issued jointly by the several 
publishers of microcards, presents in ab- 
breviated form information on the na- 
ture of microcards, a statement con- 
cerning their advantages over other 
forms of reproduction, and a summary 
of the progress which has been made 
in the field since Fremont Rider first 
presented the microcard idea. Two types 
of reading devices are offered, a 24- 
power, translucent-screen reading ma- 
chine at $195, and a small, direct-view, 
single-eye, 5 to 7-power microscope at 
$16.50 to $32.00. The bulletin also con- 
tains details regarding the initial micro- 
card publications being issued by six 
publishers. With the microcard, an at- 
tempt is being made to solve some of 
the basic problems of the research li- 
brary—through the joint efforts of pho- 
tographer, librarian, and publisher. 


ALAN D. Covey 


SEE THE... . 


NEW 
1948 Edition 
of the 
WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


at the CLA Meeting 
in Santa Barbara 


* 


FRANK J. WEBER 
School and Library Manager 


6404 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28 
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Serving... PLAYS 


The best plays and enter- 
The Great oe 


tainments. from all publish- 
San Joaquin Valley ers are carried in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


* LATEST BROADWAY PLAYS 


LIBRARY MONOLOGUES & READINGS 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


ene eruromn PLAS 
MINSTRELS 
“ OPERETTAS 


Valley Library Descriptive Catalogue Free 


Library Discounts 
Bindery BANNER PLAY BUREAU, 
INCORPORATED 
Fresno, California 449 Powell St. San Francisco 2 
Phone: Exbrook 2-2279 


AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every Magazine and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the World 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Dept. A, Pasadena 5, California 


LIBRARY BOOKMOBILE 


@ Units Custom-Built on every make of chassis. 


@ Complete information, specifications, and quota- 
tions will be sent on request. 


Call, Write, or Phone — 


GILLIG BROS. 


HAYWARD, CALIFORNIA Phone: LUCERNE 1-7112 
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CLA ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 10) 


HoreLs 


Reservations must be in the hands of 
Mrs. Lynn Hunt, Housing Committee 
chairman, Santa Barbara Public Library, 
by September 20. Reservation blanks 
will be sent to members in advance. 
Hotels, European plan, very few singles 
available. (Following rates subject to 
change without notice.) Many other 
accommodations available. 

Hotels 
Barbara Hotel 


near beach $6.00— 7.50 (twins) 
Californian 5.50— 6.50 (doubles) 

on beach 6.50— 7.00 (twins) 
Carrillo 

up-town 5.00— 7.00 (twins) 
Mar Monte 

on beach 8.50—15.00 (per room) 


Miramar, resort 6.00 (doubles) 
hotel, highway 101 8.00 (twins) 


Motor Courts 
El Rancho del Mar $6.00-8.00 (doubles) 
Casa del Mar 7.50—9.00 * 
Santa Barbara 
Beach Hotel 6.00—8.00 
Palms 6.00—8.00 


LocaL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Lois Lowman, General Chairman 
Donald Davidson, Co-Chairman 
Gerald Lach, Commercial Exhibits 
Elizabeth Sawe, Non-Commercial 
Exhibits 
Mrs. Lynn Hunt, Housing and 
Registration 
Mrs. Dorothea Nelson, Hospitality 
Matilde Lowery, Library Hospitality 
Edith Webster, Arrangements 
Mrs. Gerald Lach, Decorations 
Charles Remele, Host to Visiting 
Trustees 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


At the Trustees’ Section meeting, 
scheduled for Friday morning, October 
8, trustees in attendance at the ALA 
Atlantic City Conference will report. 
Mrs. Walter R. Knox, chairman, urges 
librarians to encourage their board mem- 
bers to attend. A Trustees’ luncheon 
is planned for the 8th, at noon. 


SLA JOINT MEETING 


The Southern California and San 
Francisco Bay Region chapters of the 
Special Libraries Association will hold 
a joint meeting in conjunction with 
CLA, on Saturday, October 9. There 
will be a discussion of plans for the 
National SLA Convention to be held 
in Los Angeles on June 15-19, 1949, 
and attendance will be restricted to SLA 
members. 
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SIMPLIFIED CATALOGING 


The only far-western member of the 
panel of editors recently appointed to 
issue a quarterly bulletin devoted to 
cataloging problems and policies is Helen 
Jane Jones, of the UCLA Catalog De- 
partment. She is the Contributing Edi- 
tor in Charge of Simplified Cataloging 
and is much interested in simplified prac- 
tices on trial or in force in libraries in 
the country. She believes that small li- 
braries can probably be more helpful to 
her than large ones and is looking to 
them for assistance. The ALA Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, spon- 
soring the quarterly publication, is to 
expand its present News Notes to ac- 
commodate the new project. 


COUNTY LIBRARIAN 
(Continued from page 24) 


A sincere and continuous public rela- 
tions program is essential to county 
library success. 

What does a county librarian do? 
Collectively, his recruitment and instruc- 
tion of untrained personnel; his super- 
vision of many service outlets, with 
their attendant problems of local house- 
keeping and public relations; his con- 
cern with transportation and shipment 
schedules; his administration of a fluid 
book collection articulated with the 
needs of numerous local communities— 
these activities, taken together, are char- 
acteristic of a county librarian’s work, 
over and above all those performed by 
a regular public librarian. 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


alc WINE as. 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 

American Society of Metals 

American Technical Society 

Appleton Century Company 

Theo. Audel Company 

Aviation Press 

Bankers Publishing Co. 

Brookings Institution 

Bruce Publishing Company 

Chemical Catalog Company 

Chemical Publishing Co. 

Chemical Rubber Company 

Columbia University Press 
li Maritime Press 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Dodd Mead & Co. 

F. J. Drake & Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 

Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 

Gulf Publishi k 

Harper & Brothers 

Norman W. Henley Co. 

Industrial Press 

International Textbook Co. 

Lane Publishing Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Longmans-Green & Co. 

The Macmillan Company 


Manual Arts Press 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

C. V. Mosby Co. 

Nationa! Bureau Economic Research 

Nickerson & Collins Co. 

Nordeman Publishing Co. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 

Open Court Publishing Co. 

Orange Judd Publishing Co. 

Pencil Points Press 

Pergande Publishing Co. 

Pitman Put ‘ishing . 

Popular Mechanics Press 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Reinhold Publishing Com. 
einhold Publishing ‘ 

Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Ronald Press Company 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Simon & Schuster 

Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 

Trautwine Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Company 

Whittlesey House 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


626 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 2137 


407 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVISION 


IKE THE POOR, constitutional revision seems to be always with us. 





The 


changes, proposed here, are to be voted upon at the CLA Annual Meeting in 
October and are presented in advance so that Association members may become 
fully familiar with them. The Constitution in force appears in full in the Bulletin 


Article IV—Organization 


Section 3. ALA Membership. To widen 
its contacts, this Association may affiliate 
with ALA as a sustaining member thereof 
and shall annually elect, as provided in the 
CLA By-laws and in accordance with the 
Constitution and By-laws of the ALA a dele- 
gate or delegates. In the event that the ALA 
reorganizes on a regional basis, this Associa- 
tion may join this regional organization in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
4 of this article. 

Article V—Management 

Section 2. Executive Board Members. 
There shall be a general Executive Board 
consisting of the Officers named in Section 
1 of this Article, the retiring President, and 
District Presidents. This Board shall serve 
in an advisory capacity to the President and 
the Association, and shall be empowered to 
authorize expenditures as indicated in the 
By-laws. The Executive Secretary and the 
Editor of the Bulletin shall serve as non- 
voting ex-oficio members of this Board. 

Section 3. Advisory Committee. An Ad- 
visory Committee shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, First Vice President, the District Presi- 
dent of the District in which the President 
is located, and the Executive Secretary. This 
Committee shall advise the President on the 
affairs of the Association. However, matters 
of general policy and expenditures must be 
approved by the Executive Board. 

Section 4. Vacancies. In the case of a 
vacancy in any office, except that of Presi- 
dent, the Executive Board may designate 
some person to discharge the duties of the 
ofice until the next annual meeting. 


Article VI—Committees 


Section 1. Standing Committees. The 
President shall appoint, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the By-laws, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Board, the chairmen 
of the following standing committees: [Edu- 
cation,} Finance, Legislative, Library Stand- 
ards, Membership, [Public Relations,} Pub- 
lications, Resolutions, and Nominating. [The 
President shall appoint members from the 





of December 1945. 
New material is printed in italics; deleted words are enclosed in square brackets. 





different areas of the state to bring the mem- 
bership to at least five unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the By-laws.} The President shall 
appoint members to bring the membership 
of each committee to at least five unless other- 
wise provided in the By-laws. The President 
may fill committee vacancies without Board 
approval. The President shall serve as an 
ex-oficio member of all committees and shall 
cast a deciding vote whenever required. 

Article VIII—Nomination and Election 

of 

Section 2. Term of Office. All officers 
and all members of the Executive Board shall 
hold office for one year or until their suc- 
cessors are elected (or appointed) and quali- 
fied for office. [Officers shall assume their 
duties immediately after the adjournment of 
the last business session of the annual meet- 
ing.} Officers shall assume their duties on 
January first of a given year. However, in- 
coming yee A may make committee appoint 
ments and plans for meetings Scenes 
after the annual meeting. 
By-Laws of the California Library Association 

Article I—Official Years 

Section 3. Conference year. [The con- 
ference year shall begin with the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting and continue 
to the adjournment of the next annual meet- 
ing.] The conference year shall be the calen- 
dar year, from January Ist to December 31st. 

Article II—Dues and Fees 

Section 2. Annual Dues. (Unchanged ex- 
cept for next to the last line:) Annual dues 
for libraries, [affiliated] library associations 
and other organizations shall be five dollars 
($5.00). 

Section 3. Life memberships, including 
ere from annual dues, may be secured 

any active member upon payment of 

Chfty dollars ($50.00)} one hundred dollars 
($100.00), which may be paid in installments 
spread over not more than five years. All 
funds received from these memberships shall 
be placed at interest and the interest only 
expended. 


Article IV— 
Section 3. Nominations and Elections. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DOG 
Edited by WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 7262 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


A comprehensive compilation by re- 
nowned authorities giving full informa- 
tion on the History, Breeding and ee 
Training of more than 130 Breeds of 


Dogs. Trade books of all publishers; 
Encyclopaedic in scope, it includes both adult and juvenile books 
a complete glossary of canine terms at regular library discounts. 
together with bibliography of canine 
literature and index of dog's names. 
300 illustrations in color and black 


and white. Pictures of all breeds with 
judging points. Write for information regarding 
our monthly fiction service. 


—O— 


980 pages 7" x 10” $12.50 


& ae 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 


— Prompt, efficient service — 
3077 Wabash Ave., Los Angeles 33 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
75¢. Specify width wanted, 2, %, 1, 2, 3Y inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallon $2.75; Quart $1.00. In glass, Gallons $3.00; Quart $1.20. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.60; Quart $1.75; 
Pint $1.25. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 21 
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b. District Ballot. Report of the nominat- 
ing committee shall be made to the 
district president who in turn will file 
this ballot with the Executive Secretary 
at least [forty-five (45)] ninety (90) 
days prior to the annual meeting of the 
Association. (Remainder unchanged.) 

{d. District Committee. on Elections. Each 
district shall be represented on the 
state election committee as provided 
for in Article VII, Section 2 of the 
By-laws. } 

Section 5. Term of Office. All officers 
and members of committees shall hold office 
for one vear or until their successors are 
elected (or appointed) and qualified for 
office. Officers shall assume their duties [im- 
mediately following the close of the annual 
meeting of the state association] on January 
1 of each year. Nothing in this section pro- 
hibits the selection of meeting dates and ap- 
pointment of committees prior to this date. 

Section 6. Nominators. 

b. Representation. When a district is 
entitled to more than one nominator 
it shall [elect] place on the ballot the 
names of people who represent not 
only different localities but also various 
types of libraries. 

c. Election. The election of the Nominator 
(or Nominators) shall be conducted 
by mail as provided for in Article VII, 
Section 3, of the By-laws and [the 
result announced at the annual meeting 
of the state association} the candidates 
shall be notified of the results two 
weeks before the annual meeting and 
the results also announced at the an- 
nual meeting of the state association. 

Article V—Sections 

Section 5. Dues and Activities. Sections 
may, if they so elect, charge annual dues, 
limit their own membership, issue publica- 
tions and in general carry on activities along 
the lines of their own interests, accounting 
for their funds solely to their own members. 
Each section shall finance its own activities. 
In exceptional cases, a section activity may 
be approved by the CLA Executive Board 
as a CLA project. 

Section 9. Dissolution. A section may dis- 
solve by presenting to the CLA Executive 
Board a resolution to that effect, approved 
by a vote of two thirds of the section mem- 
bers. Dissolution becomes effective upon the 
approval of the Executive Board. A section 
which has been inactive for two years may 
be dissolved by the Executive Board and its 
funds thereby revert to the Association. 


Article VI—Nominations 
Section 1. Chairmen. (Next to last sen- 


tence:) The [President] Executive-Secretary 
shall forward to the chairman for the year 








the names of the committee members. 

Section 2. Candidates. The report of the 
nominating committee shall be filed with the 
Executive-Secretary not later than [forty- 
five (45)] ninety (90) days before the annual 
meeting. The committee shall name [one] 
two or more persons for the offices of Vice- 
President who shall be President-Elect, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Treasurer, and delegate 
or delegates to the council of the American 
Library Association as indicated in Article 
IV, Section 3, of the Constitution. A mem- 
ber’s consent must be obtained before his 
name may be placed on the ballot by the 
nominating committee. A member may be 
a candidate for one office only. 


Section 3. Ballot. 
a. [Majority and Minority Ballot. If 
Nominators representing twenty-five 


(25) percent of the membership shall 
dissent from the nominations proposed 
by the majority, the Committee shall 
present a majority and minority ballot. 
These nominations shall constitute the 
official ballot and shall be sent to each 
paid up member at least thirty (30) 
days before the annual meeting.]} 

b. Nominations by Petition of Members. 
(This becomes a.) 

Section 4. Voting Power. 

a. Official Count of Membership. [No 
person joining the Association and no 
member whose dues are unpaid later 
than June 1} No member whose dues 
are unpaid later than May 1 shall be 
included by the Executive-Secretary in 
the count which shall determine the 
voting power of nominators at the 
meeting of the Nominating Committee... 

Article VII—Elections 
Section 2. Committee on Elections. The 
President shall appoint a committee on elec- 
tions which shall have charge of the counting 
and tabulating of the votes cast. [This com- 


mittee shall be composed of a representative 
from each district. ]} 
Article [IX—Duties of Committees 

Section 1. Education. (Delete) 

Section 7. Public Relations. (Delete) 

Section 8. Publications. The Committee 
on Publications shall take charge of any pub- 
lications authorized by the Executive Board 
or the Association at large. Members of 
this committee shall serve for three years 
except for the first group appointed who 
shall draw lots, one third to serve one year, 
one third to serve two years and one third 
to serve three years. The Editor of the Bul- 
letin shall serve as chairman of this com- 
mittee. An annual budget must be submitted 
to the Executive Board and expenditures 
approved by it. The Executive Secretary 
shall act as an ex-officio member of this com- 
mittee. 
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NOW... As Always 
At Your Service 


@ McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to serve 
you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling 
of Library, School and College book orders. 


@ We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“SERVING LIBRARIANS IS OUR BUSINESS” 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 


GOLDEN EMPIRE, Angels Camp, April 
10-11, 1948. Dorothy Drake, president and 
chairman; Katharine Banwell, Secretary. 


Meeting in one of the oldest of the exist- 
ing California mining towns, members were 
conscious of the Centennial spirit in the air, 
and Mabel R. Gillis appropriately opened 
the first session with comments upon the 
State Library’s part in Centennial prepara- 
tions. Following, Dr. Evelyn Steel Little 
summarized ALA reorganization plans as 
discussed at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
and Howard Rowe, CLA President, reported 
upon the state of the Association. Esther 
Mardon, district vice-president, reviewed local 
membership committee activities and plans, 
and Thelma Reid, local membership chair- 
man for ALA, opened a discussion of mem- 
bership in professional organizations and the 
means of encouraging it. Margaret Klausner 
presented the main speaker, John Cory, UC 
associate librarian, who dealt with “State 
Aid to Libraries,” outlining the reasons for 
state aid, the types of such aid, programs 
in other states, and the legal and promo- 
tional difficulties involved. At the dinner 
meeting, entertainment was provided by The 
Murphy's Choral Group and by a song skit 
by Frances Schact and Esther Mardon. After- 
wards Judge J. A. Smith of the Calaveras 
Superior Court talked on “Calaveras Coun- 
ty,” giving historical and descriptive anec- 
dotes. During breakfast on the 11th, Carl 
Mills of the Angels Camp Chamber of Com- 
merce described the jumping frog ceremonies 
and pointed out the historical sites in the 
vicinity. 


GOLDEN GATE, Monterey, May 15, 1948. 
Mrs. Geraldine G. Work, president and 
chairman; Elizabeth B. Collins, Secretary. 
Sessions in Rio del Mar. 


At a luncheon Mrs. J. Henry Mohr, SF 


Public Library commissioner, spoke on 
“Trends in Eastern Libraries,” reporting up- 
on a trip to the Library of Congress and 
other eastern institutions. She paid special 
attention to the role of the trustee, and 
urged that libraries be made attractive to 
the public. O. C. Hansen, SF World Trade 
Center, opened the afternoon program with 
a talk on San Francisco's World Trade Cen- 
ter and Foreign Trade Zone, telling what 
it will mean to California. The SF Bay 
region chapter of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation presented a bibliography of material 
on the Zone and gave suggestions for build- 
ing up pamphlet collections on this and other 
subjects. Mrs. Katherine Hansen, Barbara 
Hudson, Anne Burnett, and Harriet Collopy 
participated. Dr. Oliver Justin Lee, formerly 


director of Dearborn Observatory, North- 
western University, led a panel discussion 
of “The Citizen Looks at His Library,” 
assisted by O. W. Campbell, San Jose city 
manager, W. H. Vernon, newspaperman and 
economist, Dr. Calvin C. Flint, director 
Monterey Peninsula Junior College, and 
Philip S. Breck, Santa Cruz Chamber of 
Commerce. It was brought out that libraries 
should be more humanized, should do the 
job of developing the communities’ latent 
leadership, and should participate in all com- 
munity activities; librarians should be more 
aggressive in bringing the libraries’ needs to 
the attention of the public. 


MOUNT SHASTA, Colusa, May 1, 1948. 
Mrs. Ella P. Morse, president and chairman; 
Ida M. Reagan, secretary. 

At the morning meeting in the Colusa 
Elementary school auditorium Mrs. Eleanor 
Morgan of the State Library and Howard 
Rowe discussed matters of interest to li- 
brarians: federal and state legislation, the 
Library Inquiry, increased support of CLA 
through larger membership, revision of the 
CLA constitution, the reorganization of ALA, 
and the appointment of CLA representatives 
to the San Francisco meeting of UNESCO 
in May. After lunch Edith Gantt opened 
a panel discussion of “Regional Libraries for 
Northern California Counties,” with Esther 
Mardon as speaker, and discussion by Lenala 
Martin, Muriel Mitchell, and Thelma Reid. 
At tea, the guests of honor were Mrs. Estelle 
Urbans and Quail Hawkins, authors of chil- 
dren's books. A second panel discussed the 
teen-age reader, with Mrs. Ruth Ferguson 
as chairman. Elizabeth Eubank, Muriel 
Mitchell, Virginia Linwood, Mildred Pryor, 
and Ida Reagan talked of work with teen- 
age groups and of plans for bringing the 
“adult juniors” into the library. After dinner 
in the school cafeteria Rev. Duncan G. 
Porteous gave “Some Impressions of the 
Present World Situation” from a personal 
knowledge of European conditions and of 
present trends, expressing faith in ultimate 
world peace. 


REDWOOD, Eureka, April 3, 1948. Mrs. 
Helen Murie, president and chairman; Muriel 
G. Wahlund, secretary. 

CLA members of the Redwood District 
met at the Eureka Inn for a dinner meeting. 
Thelma Reid brought greetings from the 
State Library, talked of the ALA, and, sub 
stituting for CLA President Howard Rowe 
who was absent because of storm conditions, 
discussed CLA activities. Mayor John F. 
Langer gave a welcoming address, and the 
program included songs by George Hender- 
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son, with Pearl Jacobsen, accompanist. Dr. 
Reginald Wjjite, Professor of English at Hum- 
boldt State College, related his experiences 
during three years of educational guidance 
work at San Quentin under the title, “The 
New American Civil War.” 


SOUTHERN, Occidental College, April 17, 
1948. Mrs. Thelma Jackman, president and 
chairman; Eleanor Wade, secretary. 

At the morning business session CLA 
President Howard Rowe brought greetings 
from the Association, talked of CLA plans, 
of increased operating costs and the need for 
new members, and of the necessity for con- 
stitutional revision and salary standards. 
Among committee chairmen reporting were 
John Henderson, covering Membership ac- 
tivities, and Robert Vosper, Regional Coop- 
eration, who discussed the publication by the 
committee of Cooperative Notes, containing 
information of interest to acquisition depart- 
ments in the region. Neal Harlow spoke 
of the problems and intentions of the Cali- 
fornia Library Bulletin editor, stressing that 
the Association's Bulletin should be a carrier 
of communicable ideas rather than merely 
a news sheet. Mrs. Dorothy E. Rosen, Con- 
stitutional Revision Committee, discussed pro- 
posed constitutional changes. Miriam Mat- 
thews, Intellectual Freedom Committee, re- 
ported upon the defense of the Building 
America textbook series and presented a 
resolution protesting the continuation of 
loyalty investigations in California as un- 
warranted censorship and suppression of free 
expression and of full access to ideas; the 
resolution was carried. Miss Gillis reminded 
the listeners that the State Library was for 
the use of all the people of California. Harold 
Hamill reported on the ALA Midwinter 
Conference at Chicago, mentioning new sal- 
ary standards, the Public Library Inquiry, 
and the five regional meetings of ALA in 
1949. Esther Hile represented the Confer- 
ence of College and University Librarians 
and reported upon that organization. Helen 
Iredell, southern section of the School Li- 
brarians Association, traced the history of 
the group and spoke of the importance of 
library work with school children. Katherine 
Laich, southern California chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association, explained the 
organization of the SLA and the work it 
does. Dr. Arthur G. Coons, President of 
Occidental College, gave the morning address 
on the “Common Wealth of Learned Minds,” 
stating that an important part of our natural 
wealth is that of intellect and that the com- 
mon wealth of educated minds and of cul- 
ture is our greatest source of security. After 
lunch in the Student Union five group meet- 
ings were held. 


“The Simplification of Registration and 
Charging Systems” was the topic of a session 


led by Eugene Hart, during which the sys- 
tems developed by Gaylord, Recordak, and 
Remington Rand were reviewed. Dr. Lewis 
Stieg led a discussion of “How to Recruit, 
Train, and Hold Catalogers,” assisted by Dr. 
Lawrence C. Powell, Hazel Dean, Jeanne 
Johnson, Harold Hamill, and Thomas Da- 
bagh. A session on “Libraries and the 
Voter,” with Gwendolyn Lloyd, chairman, 
and John Smith, moderator, presented Re- 
publican, Democratic, and Progressive party 
representatives, summarized by Dr. Lowell 
Martin. A panel on the “Youth's Bill of 


Rights,” led by Mrs. Doris R. Watts, dis- 
cussed the rights to see, read, and hear. The 
Boys and Girls Section, southern district, 
with Mary Margaret Dyer, chairman, con- 
sidered the library’s responsibility to youth. 


YOSEMITE, Visalia, April 24, 1948. Edith 
W. Taylor, president and chairman; Natalie 
Lapike, secretary. Sessions in the Sierra 
Vista School. 


At the morning meeting Helen Bird, mem- 
bership chairman, reported the work of her 
committee, and Thelma Reid, CLA treasurer, 
spoke of CLA budget problems and of the 
increase of ALA membership in California. 
Mrs. Edna Yelland, CLA Executive Sec- 
retary, talked of the strength that comes to 
the organization through inclusive member- 
ship and of the importance of libraries. 
Mabel R. Gillis brought to the group some 
of the highlights of other district meetings 
and discussed “Some Recent Library De- 
velopments,” surveys, the Great Books, and 
the bookmobile. Eleanor Wilson described 
the survey of the Kern County Library sys- 
tem as part of the American Library In- 
quiry. Howard Rowe outlined some of CLA's 
financial problems and spoke of federal aid 
to education, the Library Demonstration Bill, 
and the reorganization of the ALA. Fred 
L. Trott, Director of Education of Tulare 
County, was guest speaker, discussing “The 
School Textbook Problem of California,” and 
recommending the ending of state printing 
of textbooks. Neal Harlow as editor of the 
California Library Bulletin gave a succinct 
statement of the Bulletin’s objectives. After 
lunch in the school cafeteria, Dr. Lawrence 
Clark Powell, UCLA Librarian, spoke vividly 
of the beauty of the San Joaquin Valley and 
of its literature, titling his paper “Carrying 
Vines to Visalia, or, a Meditation on the 
Valley, with Occasional References to Books.” 
After section meetings of an hour and a 
half, reports were presented to the entire 
group by Charles U. Patmore (trustee), Mrs. 
Temple Robinson (public librarian), Minette 
L. Stoddard (county librarian), Mrs. Nina 
N. Hathaway (branch and reference), Vivian 
Bullock (cataloger), Mrs. Isabelle L. DeWitt 
(school librarian), and Jane C. Cotton (chil- 
dren’s librarian). 
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